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Unusual Library Service 


{ With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 

{ With the largest stock of general books in Canada to 
draw from, as well as very wide and varied stocks 
of the current books in demand for Library use— 


{ With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and 
consequently with a knowledge of what Libraries 
want— 

{ With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 

the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 


{ With the agency for Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, 
os the best equipment house in the United 
tates for Library supplies— 


f With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the 
largest, publishing house— 


{ We submit that we can—and do—give the very best 
ete for Libraries, public or private, that Canada 
ows. 


f{ We simply suggest that you test our facilities and 
service. 
Library Department 
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THE HARVEST AND THE MINERS 


HE Department of Immigration is to be commend- 
[= on its good sense in co-operating with the 

British Government in bringing out eight thou- 
sand men from the old country to help harvest the 
wheat crop, with the understanding that when the har- 
vest is over an effort will be made to find them steady 
employment in Canada. As is usually the case when 
a Government Department takes an unanticipated 
step, criticism has not been wanting. It is protested that 
these men, most of whom are miners, can know noth- 
ing of farm work and will not make good harvesters; 
that they are used to union hours and high wages and 
will not be willing to sweat from sunrise to sunset 
on the prairies for a farm-hand’s pay; that they will 
get the idea they are not being given a square deal; 
that when the harvest is in other work will not be found 
for them and they will drift into the towns in dissatis- 
fied, clannish groups and become a burden on the com- 
munity. A good many heads are wagging over this 
doubtful experiment that may cost us dear, and a state 
of public opinion is being created that may militate 
against a very promising experiment being consolidated 
into a deserved success. For the real success of this 
plan does not depend only on the ability of the miners 
to handle their harvesting job, but on our ability to 
absorb them in other industry after the harvest is 
completed, so that they may settle here and bring out 
the girls they left behind them. And this will demand 
a whole-hearted effort on the part of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments .in co-operation with industrial 
and farm organizations. If the task is approached 
in the right spirit it should not be beyond our achieve- 
ment; but if pessimistic criticism prevails, a desire to 


be rid of these men before the winter sets in will have 
its way and most of them will be shipped home and 
lost to us for good. Besides, an atmosphere of failure 
will be created that will prevent any repetition of the 
experiment in future years. 


* * * 


HERE is good reason to hope and believe that the 

critics are exaggerating the risk and underestim- 
ating both the capacity of the miners for work and 
ot the country to provide it for them. These men 
have been hand picked by standards as stiff as those set 
for the army in 1914; physically, we may take it that 
they are Al and should grade higher than the average 
ot immigrants. As for their adaptability to farm work, 
it is well known that there are no parts of the old coun- 
try in which allotments have been more popular or bet- 
ter worked than in the mining districts. It is only 
natural that men whose employment condemns them 
to pass many of the daylight hours underground should 
appreciate work under the free sky more than others; 
and this may in part explain the fact that miners, as a 
rule, take more kindly to work on the land than the 
general run of industrial workers. Many of these 
men, if they are given a chance, may buckle down to 
steady farm work and stay on the land contented. 
Again, an encouraging feature of the situation is that 
the most intensive development now taking place in 
Canadian industry is in the mining areas. Granted that 
metal mining is very different to coal mining, is it 
not possible that some of these miners might prove 
good recruits to the mines of our north country? 
At least.they are hardened to underground work, and, 
accustomed as they are to the bleak environment of 
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a mining town at home, they should be able to rough it 
without hardship in mining towns here. Many of them 
would doubtless be glad to get steady work at wages 
they would not consider in their own country in pre- 
ference to going back to the dole or to so few hours 
work per week as could only give them a starvation 
wage. The fact that they have jumped at the chance 
to try their luck at new work in a strange country 
proves that they are not the ‘ca canny’ type that is the 
bogey of Canadian employers. If they can be found 
work here, and stay, this year’s experiment may be- 
come an annual event. That would mean an additional 
ten thousand or so immigrants of a good sound type 


every year. 
“ae 

T is curious to watch the psychological struggle that 

is going on in Canada at this present stage of our 
development between a desire to grow rapidly into a 
greater producing nation and the fear that too great a 
flood of immigrants will make lower standards of liv- 
ing for those who have the good fortune to be already 
here. The conflict is easy to understand, and it is not 
surprising that it should centre on the question of 
British immigration. Ina general way there is a sound 
conviction that our agricultural lands are most in need 
of development, and that the average British working- 
man is not the best adapted individual to break new 
ground: probably for this work we will always get 
greater numbers of European than of British stock. 
And tnere is a very human fear at the bottom of the 
reluctance to encourage the migration of industrial 
workers who are not prepared to change to work on the 
land. The first concern of labour here, as everywhere, 
is to keep wages up and mainfain a high standard of 
living. If the labour-market is glutted, wages drop and 
the spectre of unemployment rears its ugly head. Em- 
ployers on the other hand are prone to be suspicious 
of the British worker; he is notoriously a strong union 
man, given to strike on all kinds of tiresome questions 
of time and wage scales; he ‘knows too much’. Thus 
we have employers and workers, British in blood and 
in sympathies, yet adverse to any increased flow of 
British immigration. Then there is the indifference 
of French Quebec, where is rooted a quite under- 
standable belief in ‘Canada for the Canadiens’. And 
underlying all sectional and group prejudices there is 
the check of the new social conceptions of our age. 
We in Canada haye accepted the conception of the 
State’s responsibility to the individual in theory, but 
we still boggle at the idea that it may cost us money 
in practice. Unemployment is our bugbear, and our 
national policy is ‘ca canny’. 


* * * 


\. LL this, however, is not generally understood in 
X Great Britain, and we can hardly wonder that 
our attitude is misinterpreted. While our press flaunts 


ever more jubilant news of our industrial develop- 
ment, we nervously recoil. from any suggestion that 
more British workers might migrate to our shores. 
The misunderstanding that results is regrettable; but 
what is more important is that we ourselves should 
clearly comprehend our situation and its necessities. 
We have every reason to believe that a period of growth 
is ahead of us: this means that each succeeding year 
we will have work for more hands. If we persist in 
our present immigration policy, the proportion of 
Continental immigrants will soon so overshadow the 
British that there will be a serious agitation for quotas. 
Instead of endeavouring to bring up the British num- 
bers, the Government will be pressed to bring down 
the European. That would be a suicidal policy; but 
whether it is adopted or not, one inevitable result of 
our neglect to secure British workers would be an 
enormous influx of Americans. When times were 
bad here after the war, half a million Canadians went 
to the States, got jobs, and settled there. The Ameri- 
can population is twelve times ours: a similar slack per- 
iod in the States would mean six million Americans 
looking for work. Whenever times are dull across the 
border—and they have over a million unemployed now 
—as many American workers as we can absorb will 
flow into Canada and fill the new jobs created by our 
expansion. In addition to this prospect, it is to be noted 
that an American Government survey is at present 
being made of our agricultural lands in the West with 
a view to American settlement. Now the Americans 
are excellent people and any moderate immigration 
from their country will always be agreeable; but their 
influence here is already potent and if a few millions 
of them were to flock over our undefended border 
during the next few years it might become decisive. 
Since we look confidently to a great industrial future, 
why not work out plans whereby our expanding indus- 
try will recruit its workers from the British Isles while 
our vacant lands continue to be settled largely by Con- 
tinentals ? 
: “ @ 

OW is the time to go after British stock if we 

want it. The British Government is ready to 
spend millions of pounds on the satisfactory transfer- 
ence of British labour to Canadian soil. The Report 
of the Industrial Transference Board has crystallized 
opinion of all parties on this question. Its most signi- 
ficant finding perhaps is its confirmation of the opinion 
advanced from various quarters during the past two 
years that there are at least 200,000 miners for whom 
the coal industry can never again find employment. 
This means that nearly a million people in the mining 
areas are at a loose end and must be provided for, to 
say nothing of the unemployed in other heavy indus- 
tries. The recommendation is that as many of these 
workers as possible be transferred to more healthy 
industries and to agriculture, and naturally the Dom- 
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inions are looked to as a most promising field. In 
spite of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s opinion that we must 
not be too exacting in our standards, it is clear that 
in the present circumstances we can have our pick of 
the lot; and Lord Lovat is here to see how many we 
will take and on what terms. If we meet the British 
Government half way, we will benefit enormously 
through the new spirit of interest that will be created. 
British capital is again beginning to flow this way; 
British buyers are arriving in bunches to survey our 
manufactures; British industrialists are considering 
more favourably the establishment here of branch fac- 
teries and subsidiary industries. All these movements 
will be stimulated if we co-operate in shifting some 
of Britain’s surplus population to Canada. It is to be 
hoped our Government will follow up its harvester deal 
by larger schemes along this line; but obviously much 
will depend on the success of the initial experiment. 


* * * 


HE great thing is for us not to be too much afraid 

because, on account of seasonal circumstances, we 
may occasionally have a few unemployed who must be 
fed until a new burst of expansion gives them work 
We are a rich nation; but even the rich cannot always 
avoid trouble. This year’s crop, for example, demands 
an extra 60,000 men for a few weeks in the West. 
It is not to be expected that this number can be miracu- 
lously produced from nowhere just at the right time 
and whisked away again into limbo the moment the 
harvest is over. To make sure of our harvest we must 
sometimes take a chance; but when one listens to the 
doleful chorus of anxiety over the future of these 
British miners, one fears that the generation of Steve 
Brodie has passed away and been succeeded by a 
weaker. And yet one cannot believe that our old adven- 
turous spirit is dead. Not at this harvest time, when 
the livelihood of half our people and the prosperity of 
more depend on elements quite outside and beyond our 
control. A nation of farmers must be adventurous, 
for it is a nation of gamblers. When all the farmer’s 
skill and work have done their best, his success or fail- 
ure still depends upon the weather. Every year he 
backs his luck, and a few weeks of rain may turn all 
his golden hopes into black desolation. It is natural, 
after all, that at this critical turn of the season there 
should be manifest a certain impatience at extra 
anxieties, such as the prospect of unemployed men 
on our hands when the harvest is over. Men with 
empty bellies can be a great nuisance, and the greater 
nuisance because they are a reproach. But once a 
bumper crop is safe in the barns and elevators, a dif- 
ferent spirit will be abroad; and if we tackle the pro- 
blem of planting these miners with half the energy we 
give to reaping our crops, we need have no fear of the 
outcome. 

RICHARD DE BrIsay. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


their speed, skill, and endurance with the youth 

of all the world at Amsterdam and have proved 
that they can run, and jump, and pull an oar with the 
best of them. While our young men made a creditable 
showing, it was the Canadian girls who appropriated 
most of the glory in capturing the bays to wreath their 
maple leaves. These sun-browned bodies that flash 
down the track or cut through the waves like young 
dolphins, confound the pessimist who grumbles at this 
as an effete age. Each new generation produces a few 
youngsters who can break all the athletic records of the 
past; can run faster, jump higher, and swim further 
than the strongest and swiftest in the young days of 
their fathers and mothers or their grandparents. It is 
true that most of these records do not go back very far 
in time, but we know that there are some feats of 
endurance performed today which, so far as we have 
knowledge, have never been equalled in the past. It 
is only recently that the first man swam the English 
Channel, while in the last year or two a dozen swim- 
mers—nearly half of them women—have worked their 
way from England to France or vice versa. The mod- 
ern girl is breaking down the sex barriers in sport, as in 
every other department of life. 


Bg HE representatives of Canada have matched 


LORD HALDANE 


ORD HALDANE was an unusual type in British 
L. public life, and for a time was cruelly misunder- 
stood. A great jurist, and twice Lord Chancel- 
lor, his greatest service to his country was in a depart- 
ment quite outside his chosen field. In his few years 
at the War Office he transformed the British Army 
from an obsolete organism into an efficient, mobile, 
striking force; and in the Territorials he laid the foun- 
dations of Kitchener’s Army. It is said that when the 
war came he was reluctant to send the Expeditionary 
Force to France. If this was so, it is understandable. 
Lord Haldane was a brilliant Minister of War, but 
he was not a war man; and what Lord Fisher did for 
the Navy with passionate zeal, Lord Haldane did for 
the Army as an intellectual exercise. The creator of 
a beautiful living mechanism, he might well recoil from 
the thought of deliberately sending it to be smashed to 
pieces; and a reluctance to despatch it would do as 
much honour to his heart as his organization of it did 
credit to his head. His patriotism was something 
finer than the common run, and when he was tried most 
screly his conduct proved the integrity of his philo- 
sophy. He lived to serve again a country that had 
treated him badly, and he died commanding its rather 
shamed respect. 
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THE WAR IN DOWNING STREET, 1914-1916* 


find their character misunderstood by their 

neighbours on the continent of Europe. They 
consider themselves an honest, downright, plain-spoken 
race, men of shrewd common sense and consistency 
of action, characterized by a certain tenacity of pur- 
pose in which they permit themselves to take a modest 
pride. The Europeans on the other hand will swear any 
day in the week that the English are the most irre- 
sponsible people in the world, volatile in their sym- 
pathies, incalculable in their actions, consistent only in 
their fantastic inconsistency. And of all the para- 
doxes in their political history none surely can puzzle 
the continentals more than the manner in which they 
entered the Great European War. 

Looking back now on the surface of events the ac- 
tions of the English leaders at that time certainly seem 
to lend colour to the European view. The Government 
of Great Britain and Ireland in August, 1914, was a 
pacific government which had long had the bulk of 
national opinion solidly behind it. The remodelling and 
organization of the army had been entrusted to a fam- 
ous Hegelian philosopher ; the foreign affairs were con- 
ducted by an austere hermit who had never visited 
foreign countries and who, instead of plotting in Down- 
ing Street like a reasonable man, spent his time fishing 
for trout in the country; the Prime Minister was a dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarian whose notorious apathy 
had permitted the nation to drift near the brink of civil 
war ; and the outstanding figure in the Government was 
a radical pacifist who had made his name by denounc- 
ing militarism. With characteristic timidity this Gov- 
ernment had refused to commit itself on either side 
in the frantic exchanges between the continental powers 
as Europe moved hopelessly towards Armageddon. Yet 
when the first shot was fired what happened? The 
Foreign Minister shut up his books of flies, walked 
down to Westminster, and made a matter-of-fact speech 
in words of one syllable that explained the whole Euro- 
pean situation and mobilized the nation to a man; the 
apathetic Prime Minister, in his stately Parliamentary 
manner, unsheathed the sword of St. George and de- 
clared war on half Europe; the Hegelian philosopher 
pressed a button and the finest army England had ever 
seen moved smartly over to the continent and upset all 
the plans of German military genius; the radical paci- 
fist suddenly breathed flames and was transmogrified 
into a War Lord spurring his country to victory. 

The true history of a Government whose actions 
were so mysteriously inconsistent is a matter of lively 
curiosity not only to the few foreigners who still per- 
sist in efforts to understand the English but also to all 
people of English blood who take an un-English inter- 


T English people are perpetually surprised to 


’ *PoLITICIANS AND THE War, 1914-1916, by Lord Beaver- 
brook (Thornton Butterworth-Nelson; pp. 240 $3.00). 


est in the irrevocable events of yesterday. And it is all 
of a piece with the crazy inconsistency of English poli- 
tics that the man who best knew the inner workings of 
Mr. Asquith’s War Government, who finally over- 
threw it, and who is now writing the history of it, 
should be a Canadian financier who had only recently 
arrived in England, whose political standing was that 
of a private member in opposition, and whose very for- 
tune was so new that sensitive people could still smell 
the cement of its foundation. 

In this first volume of Lord Beaverbrook’s unpre- 
tentious story we are given a refreshingly objective 
description of the Government divided against itself in 
those early August days, of its sudden coalescence under 
the pressure of Germany’s invasion of Belgium, and 
of the subsequent disintegration as its ill-assorted mem- 
bers split over the conduct of the fatal operations for 
which they had assumed responsibility. We are shown 
the events that brought the first coalition into being 
and the disruptive forces that caused its end. The 
author’s gift for sharp and lucid analysis makes the 
bewildering combination of incompatible personalities 
and conflicting policies so clear that the least informed 
of readers will no longer wonder why Mr. Asquith fell 
but will be amazed that he managed to stand as long as 
he did. The struggle between civilians and soldiers 
for the control of military policy was in the nature 
of a perpetual tug-of-war, with all hands on the rope. 
The Fisher-Churchill feud that burst the Government in 
1915 was succeeded by feuds as savage, between Lloyd- 
George and Kitchener, Lloyd-George and McKenna, 
Lloyd-George and everybody who got in his way. And 
the infusion of Tories in the first coalition increased 
the antagonisms and misunderstandings, for the Irish 
question had made such a gulf between the Liberal 
and Unionist leaders that they not only hated each other 
but did not even know each other, while the determin- 
ation of the Liberals not to relinquish any major post 
to their Tory colleagues planted new seeds of discord 
at the start. It is hardly surprising that the direction 
of the war was erratic. Mr. Asquith had no time to 
direct Government policy; he was kept busy trying to 
hold his Government together: and ever with a nervous 
eye on the minatory figure of Mr. Lloyd-George, his 
public coadjutor and his private béte noire; as inscrut- 
able, self-centred, and mercurial as a great cat; always 
disturbing, whether he appeared suave and purring over 
some secret satisfaction or with tigerish roars and fear- 
ful tail-lashings demanding a fresh kill on the Cabinet- 
room mat. 

Lord Beaverbrook -has an admirable eye for the 
nuances of the situations that arose out of this com- 


plex of politics and patriotism, and a nice.perception of 


the blended motives that drove the characters along 
their often devious ways. The serenity of his detach- 
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ment is quite authentic, and if he has any interest be- 
yond that of letting us see the play as he saw it, it is to 
call deserved attention to the magnitude of Bonar 
Law’s part and the spirit with which he played it. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s own part is relegated to the back- 
ground, and the only phrase in the whole book that sug- 
gests its importance is to be found in his comment on 
Lord Northcliffe—which also deserves quoting for its 
naive revelation of the author’s attitude towards Par- 
liamentary Government :— 


He did not know political dynamite when he saw it. 
At least, he did not know where to place it, or where to 
explode it. It was this fact which led to his failure to 
bring down Ministries of which he sincerely disapproved. 
If he had known what dynamite in politics was, he could 


have overturned the Liberal Ministry of 1914-1915 easily 
enough. But because he had not this knowledge he had 
nothing to do with its overthrow. When in turn he 
became keenly anxious to upset the First Coalition Min- 
istry which followed, he had no idea how to set about it— 
although the task was not very dificult. 

The italics are mine. In those simple words is im- 
plicit the queerest of all the paradoxes in the Chester- 
tonian drama of English politics. Lord Beaverbrook 
himself had learned how to handle dynamite before he 
left Canada, and the explosion that blew Mr. Asquith 
out of Downing Street lifted Max Aitken gently into 
the House of Lords. But the account of that incident 
is reserved for the next volume of this illuminating 


chronicle. R. bE B. 


THE INDEPENDENT SASKATCHEWAN FARMER 


By H. M. 


problems, which have appeared from time to 

time in McLean’s Magazine, have excited com- 
ment here and there. It is generally believed that Mr. 
Drury, though he did not draw that particular dis- 
tinction, was writing of the farmers of Ontario. The 
Saskatchewan Farmer, of Regina, Saskatchewan, is 
quite sure that the farmers of that banner province 
could not possibly be included in that dismal picture. 
They are prosperous; they are progressive. They take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by a benevolent 
government. They learn better methods, and apply 
them. This is evidence of the astuteness of the Sas- 
katchewan farmer; he realises that ‘Produce More 
and Consume Less’ is the only sound economic prin- 
ciple upon which successful agriculture can be based. 
Saskatchewan farmers have an economic educational 
organization which Mr. Drury himself has declared 
to be the most hopeful spot in the whole farm move- 
ment, and one that should be of immense use to the 
cause of a better rural life. It is unique because it 
takes advice from the local university. The name 
of this organization is ‘The United Farmers of Canada, 
Saskatchewan Section.’ It has one still more unique 
feature than that elucidated by Mr. Drury, notwith- 
standing that it is usually overlooked. No one has yet 
been able to discover the Alberta Section, the Nova 
Scotia Section, or the British Columbia Section; or 
indeed any one of the remaining eight sections. Even 
the officials of The United Farmers of Canada, Sas- 
katchewan Section, do not know where its other eight- 
ninths is! 

When men have followed a certain occupation for a 
few generations, they seem to run to a type. Thus 
we talk of a ‘sailorly looking fellow’ in recognition of 
the fact that certain indefinable characteristics dis- 
tinguish the sea-faring man. But Western Canada is 


Te articles by Mr. E. C. Drury on farmers’ 


RAYNER 


historically too young for occupations to have become 
established as hereditary. The Saskatchewan farmers 
do not exhibit a type. There are all sorts and condi- 
tions. In the lure of the land, in the notion of becom- 
ing a proprietor of an estate for the nominal sum of 
ten dollars, lay a stimulus which was no respecter of 
persons. What Kipling sang at the time of the Boer 
war in 1900 might serve a turn later :-— 

Cook’s son, Duke’s son, son of a belted Earl, 

Son of a Lambeth publican, its all the same today. 
Emigration was popular in England in the early years 
of this century, and actually became the subject of a 
popular song, the title of which I forget. But I remem- 
ber the first few lines :— 


I’ve made up my mind to sail away, 
Sail away, sail away; 
I don’t intend to stop another day, 
I'll find work somewhere. 
In our colonies I mean to try 
Yes I’ll try, do or die; 
For I’m going away 
But I’ll come back some day 
And I may be a millionaire! 
(For blissfully unconscious irony I don’t know any- 
thing better, except perhaps ‘The Canada Permanent 
Mortgage Corporation.’) 

Thus one met all sorts of green Englishmen in those 
days; unsuccessful grocers, impecunious gentlemen, 
electricians, artists, bankrupt stockbrokers, and just 
ordinary immigrants. Since then the submissive Slav 
from Galicia and the Ukraine has arrived in sufficient 
numbers to provide the Ku Klux Klan with ammunition, 
and seriously to peeve a bishop. Thus the Saskatche- 
wan farmer as a sort of generalisation is even more 
of a myth than John Bull or Britannia or Uncle Sam, 
or a great many other phantoms of age and respect- 
ability. 

But when it comes to comparisons, the farmers of 
Saskatchewan show a marked likeness to farmers any- 
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where else. One finds the same environmental influ- 
ences inducing the same type of minds. Saskatchewan 
farmers are conservative? Yes, everybody is. It is 
only a question of degree. Lack of homogeniety in 
the population makes things worse; it emphasizes and 
accentuates the inevitable rural isolation. Saskatchewan 
farmers are strong believers in the institution of private 
property in land, because they have some. True, their 
title to it may, in a large number of cases, be contingent 
upon the permanency or otherwise of a mortgage; but 
if a farmer does not own land, out and out, he keeps on 
hoping that some day he will—which comes to the 
same thing. 

Quite true, the Saskatchewan farmers have no ade- 
quate conception of the burden imposed upon them by 
the tariff. But neither, apparently, has the Tariff 
Board; and it might more reasonably be expected to. 

True, most Saskatchewan farmers think that their 
economic educational organization should keep out of 
politics. But in this opinion they are supported by 
Premier Gardiner and the entire provincial cabinet ; and 
if they do not know all about politics, who should? 

Again, most farmers are opposed to the economic 
group theory of government. But here once more 
their wisdom is corroborated by no less a person 
than Hon. C. A. Dunning, who says that group govern- 
ment is the negation of democracy. And although 
nobody ever saw any democracy, we don’t want it 
overthrown. 

You are wondering if I have forgotten the Wheat 
Pool. Not by any means. The radio wouldn’t let me. 
But the advent of the Pool in Saskatchewan was not a 
gase of prudence, foresight, or progressiveness; it was 
a case of sheer panic. The Saskatchewan farmers— 
most of them—signed up the first Pool contract much 
as a drowning man grasps a straw. They understood 
it but dimly, if at all, as a co-operative effort towards 
an improved social order, embodying any spiritual 
ideal. Ruin faced them to the right, so they naturally 
turned to the left. But just how much even those who 
are directing the destinies of the Saskatchewan Pool 
understand or care about co-operation as an ideal, as an 
evolutionary step away from the profit system, is 


shown when a high official of the organization assures 
the contract-signers (with a big type headline) that 
the interest paid to them on their deductions is an ex- 
cellent investment! 

The United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Sec- 
tion, though it must stay out of politics (how you stay 
out has not been satisfactorily explained) is pledged to 
economic education. It shoulders its responsibilities by 
advising its members to subscribe to Hansard and 
read it. Its president has declared that the Wheat Pool 
and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange are in a fight to a 
finish; yet not only does the Saskatchewan Pool make 
use of a seat on the Grain Exchange, but its officials 
will admit that it is an advantageous and necessary 
institution. 

So much for farmer psychology. Eager disciples 
of Karl Marx insist that economic forces can be dis- 
cerned at work which will effect a change. As the 
sickle gave place to the binder, the bindér now yields 
to the combination harvester. Horse power is every- 
where being supplemented and even displaced by the 
tractor. The tendency is for one farmer to own more 
and more land. Operations are on a larger scale, work 
becomes more specialized. The ultimate result, they 
tell us, must be the industrialization of agriculture. The 
day of the worker-owner will pass. Then farmers will 
organize as labour and unite with labour elsewhere to 
take over the means of production. And then we are 
to have exactly the kind of world that was supposed to 
follow the great war, but didn’t. 

But agriculture is not to be compared to other indus- 
tries; it presents problems with which the industrialist 
is not accustomed to deal. The natural forces at work 
are impossible to control; results cannot be predicted 
with confidence; returns are uncertain. It is not an 
attractive proposition for the capitalist, and it would 
seem that for a long time at least, he is unlikely to look 
in this direction. His end is better served by the 
independent farmer, always conservative, always hop- 
ing, never moving forward save when driven by circum- 
stance; making feeble and much exaggerated excur- 
sions into co-operation, yet a hopelessly disunited 
individualist. 


THE CALL 


By C. F. 


in a pale wash of watery yellow light. In his cosy 

consulting-room sat the doctor, bending over a 
microscope, his one priceless possession, a birthday gift 
from a scientific uncle. He was examining some slides, 
coated with a peculiarly nauseous pus taken from an 
obstinately unmanageable sore at the corner of Pat 
Burns’ mouth. ‘Might be cancer,’ reflected the doc- 


[: was a bitter December evening. The sun had set 


LLOYD 


tor. ‘Perhaps some day I shall be the equal of Koch and 
Pasteur. That specimen has taken the stain beautifully. 
How well those streptococci show up. There is a queer 
little rod-shaped thing in the corner. Can’t see it 
plainly. Might be a bit of tissue.’ It will be seen at 
once that the doctor’s hobby was bacteriology, then 
just coming into its own as a science. He dreamed 
of making a great discovery, of becoming, after hard, 
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patient, and long-continued labour, one of those rare 
men who advance the science of medicine one step 
further and add one more hard-won victory to the 
long list which, since the days of Aesculapius, his 
disciples have won over the forces of decay and death. 
The doctor had no illusions. Medicine is a great sol- 
vent of illusions. He knew that the road would be 
long and hard, the recognition tardy, the reward a 
gust of empty fame, coming, if it came at all, too late; 
but he was patient. He was a born investigator, one 
of those men who to a zeal as fiery as the missionary’s 
join a patience as inexhaustible as the Indian’s when 
waiting for an enemy. He could work and he could 
wait, and to the man who can do both those things vic- 
tory is nearly certain. 

Night descended, black as a stack of black cats, 
as the old women say. The wind rose, a deadly, bone- 
searching north-west wind that hurled the dry snow 
in clouds against the window of the consulting room. 
Rising, the doctor descended to the basement where he 
stoked the old-fashioned furnace with huge billets of 
hard maple and beech. Returning to his study he lit 
and trimmed the big oil lamp, dropped rather heavily, 
for a young man, into his revolving chair, and again 
applied his eye to the eye-piece of the microscope. He 
could hear his aunt setting the tea-table in the dining- 
room and through the half-open door came the crisp 
sizzle of bacon frying and the pungent, aromatic smell 
of coffee. 

‘Hope I don’t get a call tonight,’ thought the doctor. 
‘I need patients, certainly, a few at any rate, but I 
would much rather look at bugs from now till bed-time 
than turn out and drive three or four miles through 
that wind with the roads in the state they’re in. Like 
as not old Mrs. Sampson will select tonight, around 
one o’clock, to have one of her bad turns. I wish 
she would turn off altogether one of these times and be 
done with it.’ ‘Yes, Hello.’ 

The words were addressed in a crisp tone to the 
transmitter of the telephone on the doctor’s desk. He 
did not often use it, for not many of his patients had 
telephones. Over the wire came a gruff man’s voice. 

‘Hello, Dr. Masters ?” 

‘Yes, that’s me,’ replied the doctor. 

The voice continued : 

‘This is Tom Sharpe speaking, from the store, at 
Sharpe’s Corners. Mrs. Higgins is pretty sick. They 
tried to get the doctor from Renfrew, seeing he’s a 
sight nearer than you are, but he’s laid up. Higgins 
asked me to phone you. Can you come?” 

‘How far is it from your place in to Higgins’s? en- 
quired the doctor. The storm was forgotten. 

‘O just a jump, maybe a mile, or a mile and a half,’ 
said the voice and continued, ‘Stop at the store. I'll 
wait up and go in with you. You'd have a hell of a 
time finding it alone, less you’ve been there.’ 

‘About twenty miles to your place, isn’t it? en- 


quired the doctor, who had never been as far back as 
the Corners. 

‘Fifteen miles straight north from Casterville to 
Coon-Hollow school. Turn west at the school and 
drive four miles and a half straight west. You'll see my 
place right on the road; big white store and house 
beside a church. There’s a creek just before you hit 
my place.’ 

‘Any idea what’s the trouble?’ 

‘What’s that? Trouble? O, I get you. Guess it’s 
nemonia. She’s been complaining of a cold this while 
back. You'll come then, hey ?’ 

‘Sure “thing. It’ll be slow going, you know. The 
roads are in bad shape. I’ll make the best time I can. 
So long.’ 

‘Can’t stay for tea now, auntie Ruth. There’s a 
poor woman sick back at Sharpe’s Corners,’ said the 
doctor, getting into his under coat and cap. 

Aunt Ruth glanced up from the oven out of which 
she was pulling a pan of hot biscuits. Her dry, pale 
face was as expressionless as a death-mask. She spoke 
in a curious dead voice which might have come from 
someone buried a hundred years. 

‘Better have a cup of coffee before you start out. 
You'll be chilled through. Sharpe’s Corners? My, 
that’s a long ways back. I went picking berries there 
once when I was a girl.’ 

‘Very well. Pour me a cup and have it ready when 
I come in. I’m going to hitch up.’ 

Lantern in hand the doctor made his way down 
the back path to the stable. He rapidly brushed Kitty’s 
sleek coat, buckled on the harness and untying her led 
her out to the pump. Kitty was the doctor’s little mare, 
tough as an Indian and as courageous as a lion. She 
drank half a pail of water, tossed her pretty head 
and came round neatly under the cutter shafts which 
the doctor held up for her. He drove up to the back 
door, dropped the lines over the dashboard and entered 
the house. As he drank the big cup of sweet, steaming 
coffee, which aunt Ruth had poured for him, some- 
thing not unlike regret took possession of him. How 
warm and cheerful the house looked, how white the 
cloth was, how clean the silver. There was even a red 
geranium on the centre of the tea table. The cat, seated 
beside the stove, was washing her face with feline 
placidity. Setting down the empty cup the doctor got 
into his overcoat, an old fur coat of his father’s, gaping 
at the seams in one or two places. He had intended 
having it repaired before winter set in but kept putting 
it off until he needed it. Pulling down his cap he pick- 
ed up his mitts and went through into the consulting- 
room for his satchel. Opening it he glanced in. Medi- 
cine? Yes. Stethescope? Yes. He felt in his vest 
pocket for his thermometer. There, all right. From the 
table the big microscope seemed to beckon to him. 

‘Be back some time tomorrow, auntie; or maybe 
not till day after. Depends on the roads and how my 
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patient is. You can manage, uh? If anyone calls teil 
them where I’ve gone. Goodbye.’ 

‘Now you take care of yourself. I do wish you 
could have stayed to tea. It’s an awful night,’ said 
aunt Ruth. 

She pushed the doctor’s fur collar up close to his 
ear with one of those apparently aimless gestures that 
women employ to show solicitude for their men folk. 

‘I’ll be all right. Don’t worry. Been out worse 
nights than this. Goodbye.’ 

‘Goodbye. My, what a night.’ 

A savage gust of wind tore the door from the 
doctor’s hand as he opened it, slamming it back against 
the wall. A thin cloud of dry snow glided wraith-like 
into the light and warmth of the kitchen and disappear- 
ed. Kitty was standing patiently where the doctor 
had left her. Thrusting the satchel beneath the seat 
he got in, pulled up the buffalo robe, picked up the 
lines and chirped. Kitty started at a walk for the open 
gate. The bells tinkled frostily. Aunt Ruth pressed 
her nose against a clear spot in the frosted kitchen win- 
dow and kept it there till the cutter disappeared. 

Out in the street the doctor drew the lines tight 
and swung north. Passing the lighted barber shop he 
saw Joe Pollock and pulled up to enquire. 

‘How far to Sharpe’s corners, Joe?” 

‘O, to hell and gone. You'll never make it tonight, 
over these roads. You'll get stuck sure,’ said fat Joe 
Pollock, stepping out into the road. ‘Who’s sick back 
there ?” 

‘A Mrs. Higgins. Better be getting on. Thanks.’ 

Before Joe could reply Kitty and the doctor had 
glided into the ghostly white whirl of tortured snow 
beyond the range of the light and were only a dim shape 
moving rapidly up towards the church. Joe spat dis- 
gustedly and returned to his comfortable bench in the 
barber shop to tell the boys that he wouldn’t be a 
doctor for all the money on God’s footstool. 

Drawing his head well down into the ample collar 
of his coat the doctor settled himself against the high 
back of the cutter as Kitty bored gallantly into the 
savage turmoil of wind and snow. The wind struck 
fairly against the side of the cutter, discovered the rip 
in the doctor’s overcoat and chilled his side. He drew 
the robe up higher and chirped to encourage Kitty. 

From Casterville to Coon-Hollow the road was good. 
It ran along the crest of a high ridge and the wind 
blew most of the snow off the crown into the ditches 
alongside. With a sigh of relief the doctor at last 
caught sight of the little frame schoolhouse, half hid- 
den among the hemlocks beside the road. He turned 
the corner and headed west. The road now become low, 
running between steep banks, with the snow up to 
Kitty’s knees and no sign of a track, for it was little 
used in winter time as the settlers who lived at the far 
end of its dreary length went north to Renfrew to do 
their shopping. 


For a short distance Kitty went gallantly enough 
and then stuck fast in a snowbank, turning her head 
and whinnying, as much as to say, come now, you'll 
have to help me out of this. The doctor got out of the 
cutter and went forward, tramping a track. The snow 
got into his boots, melted and soaked both socks and 
leather. Straining his eyes to pierce the gloom ahead 
he could see nothing but a wild dance of tormented 
snow wreaths, whirled before the wind. Dripping with 
sweat from the unusual exertion and making bitterly 
slow progress he continued to tramp a path, Kitty fol- 
lowing at intervals, occasionally nuzzling his shoulder 
by way of encouragement. 

The discomfort caused by the slashing attack of the 
pitiless wind formed no part of his thoughts. He only 
saw a desperately sick woman waiting for him, away 
out there in the woods. Would he be in time to save 
her? He must reach her even if he had to unhitch the 
mare and ride. Once he climbed into the cutter and 
drove for some distance. Then the drifts began again 
and he had to resume tramping. At last he saw some 
buildings beside the road with another road running 
north in front of them. ‘Good,’ he muttered, ‘Sharpe’s 
corners at last.’ A light gleamed through the tangle 
of swaying boughs and flying snow. 

The tinkle of the bells brought Tom Sharpe stumb- 
ling out of the store. In a voice intended to be friendly 
but which sounded like the growl of a bear he enquired: 

‘That you, doc?” 

‘Yes,’ replied the doctor, ‘have we far to go?” 

‘Just a buck jump,’ replied Sharpe, climbing into the 
cutter. He added, ‘Better going under the trees. Go 
round the end of the church. You'll see the trail, 
straight ahead.’ 

The doctor chirped to Kitty who broke into a trot. 
Once round the church, on the lumber road, under the 
tall hemlocks they were out of the wind which could be 
heard roaring overhead. After a sharp drive of nearly 
two miles they turned into a small barnyard, between 
huge stacks of marsh hay. A light streamed from the 
square window of a log house. Jumping out of the 
cutter Sharpe reached for the lines, saying. 

‘You go right on in. I'll put the horse up.’ 

As the doctor reached the door it was opened by 
a small, mean-looking man with a bushy red beard and 
furtive, blue eyes, who held up a lantern, surveyed him 
sourly and muttering something that sounded like, ‘Good 
night,’ went on towards the barn. 

The small man was Tim Higgins. He reflected 
that the doctor’s visit would cost him all of a dollar 
and a half unless he could sell him some cordwood 
and get even that way. He frowned as he caught sight 
of Tom Sharpe through the stable door, giving Kitty a 
feed of tame hay. ‘Sharpe’s damned liberal with my 
hay,’ he thought. As he entered the stable he eyed the 
mare greedily. 

The doctor found his patient propped up in bed 
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with pillows in a small room off the kitchen. She was 
a bad-tempered looking woman with a sharp chin and 
small eyes, like blue gimlets. Beside the bed stood a 
tall, square-built woman, with iron-gray hair drawn 
straight back from a high forehead. She held a teacup 
in her hand and regarded the sick woman with a mix- 
ture of pity and contempt. 

Both women glanced towards the door as the doctor 
entered and the sick one slid down on her back and 
commenced to moan, ‘O dear, O dear.’ The tall woman, 
Mrs. Tom Sharpe, caught the doctor’s eye, signalled, 
‘She’s a fraud, putting most of it on,’ and moved away 
from the bed with the deliberate pace belonging of right 
to people conscious of a reserve of power. One saw 
that to her an obstacle was simply something to remove, 
without any fuss. 

Watching the doctor through half-closed eyes the 
sick woman complained. 

‘Oh, I’m so sick, and nobody cares whether I live or 
The pain’s something awful.’ 

With that mingling of sympathy and curiosity char- 

acteristic of the physician the doctor enquired : 

‘Where’s the pain.’ 

Mrs. Higgins laid one hand over the pit of her 
stomach and moaned. 

‘Pretty low down for pneumonia,’ thought the doc- 
tor, who had a sense of humour. A brief examination 
convinced him that his patient was in no danger. .A 
slight cold, a touch of indigestion and a bad habit of 
mind, given to magnifyng imaginary troubles till they 
became real ones; such was the diagnosis, entirely cor- 
rect. There was a trace of fever, but the cold and the 
temper would account for that. As she continued to 
moan and complain the doctor remarked, soothingly. 

‘You’re not too bad, Mrs. Higgins. Stay in bed for 
a day or two and keep warm. I’m going to leave you 
some medicine. We'll have you up, eating everything 
in sight in a week.’ 

‘Oh, I can’t eat,’ complained the patient peevishly. 

“Never mind. We'll make you eat,’ said the doctor, 
rising and going out into the living room. 

‘She’s not half as sick as she lets on to be but she 
wouldn’t give anybody any peace till we sent for you. 
It’s a shame to bring you all the way back here a night 
like this. She can eat well enough when she’s a mind 
to,’ said Mrs. Sharpe, in a low tone to the doctor as he 
sat down at the kitchen table. 

The doctor nodded and commenced searching in his 
satchel from whence he presently took two small bottles 
and some slips of paper, six blue and six white. Plac- 
ing the papers in a row on the table before him he com- 
menced shaking little dabs of powder out of first one 
bottle and then the other, six of each, not mixed but 
separate. As he worked Mrs. Sharpe eyed him keenly 
with that penetrating glance women bestow on any 
object in which they have taken a sudden interest. She 
noticed his flushed face, his labored breathing, the slight 
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unsteadiness of his hand as he held the bottle before 
shaking it and the feverish light in his eyes as he 
glanced up at her. She thought, ‘This poor man’s a 
heap sicker than that creature in the room.’ Aloud she 
said in a friendly tone. 

‘Got pretty cold coming in, hm? I’ll make you some- 
thing to warm you up.’ 

She crossed the room. Higgins and Sharpe were 
sitting one on either side of the stove, their feet in the 
oven, discussing the erection of a new saw-mill on 
Long’s creek. As his wife approached Sharpe enquired. 

“Well, Maggie, how’s Nell?’ 

‘She'll be all right.. There’s nothing much the 
matter with her,’ replied Mrs. Sharpe. 

‘I knew dog-gone well there wasn’t,’ said Higgins, 
lifting the stove lid to spit in the fire. He continued; 
“When she takes one of them spells she’s got to have a 
doctor or bust. Don’t know what the hell she’d do if 
she wuz sick.’ 

‘O well, we’ve all got our queer ideas,’ said Sharpe, 
spitting into the other side of the fire. 

‘If you two keep on you'll put the fire out,’ said Mrs. 
Sharpe, adding, ‘Reach me that kettle. I want to bil 
some water.’ 

She made a cup of hot tea and set it on the table. 
The doctor had folded the papers containing the pow- 
ders and was in the bedroom talking to the patient, tell- 
ing her a story that drew a sour smile from her in spite 
of her determination to be dreadfully sick. 

‘You drink that tea, doctor, while it’s hot,’ said 
Mrs. Sharpe, adding, ‘Stop over at our place till morn- 
ing. Tom can hitch up and go out with you as far as 
the school. You must have had a time getting in.’ 

Thanking her the doctor returned to the kitchen, 
dropped heavily into a chair and drank the tea. He felt 
hotter than the tea and at intervals an icy chill swept 
over him, setting his teeth chattering. ‘Pneumonia,’ 
he thought, vaguely, ‘guess I’m going to be the patient 
this time. Wish I was home.’ 

Mrs. Sharpe came out of the bedroom and the doctor 
rose and reached for his overcoat, saying :— 

‘Give her one of these powders in the blue paper 
every four hours until they’re gone. Then you can 
give her one of these white ones twice a day, morning 
and evening, before meals. I’ll send a bottle of tonic 
back with the cadge team day after tomorrow. I'd 
keep her in bed for a couple of days. Get her to eat 
something, anything that agrees with her. She'll be all 
right again in a week.’ 

‘Less than that,’ said Mrs. Sharpe, grimly, in 2 
tone too low to be overheard in the bedroom. She con- 
tinued, ‘Mind you stop over at our place.’ She turned 
to her husband. ‘Tom, you put the doctor up over at our 
place and go out with him far as the school in the 
morning. That west road’s in awful shape in the 
winter.’ 

The doctor resisted Tom Sharpe’s invitation to stay 
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all night and waited at his place just long enough to 
enable him to hitch a team to the bob-sleighs. He felt 
a strange longing to see home and aunt Ruth. The 
chills shook him at intervals and his thoughts seemed 
to have gone wool gathering. With Sharpe’s big team 
ahead to beat down the road he made fairly good time 
to the school where he waved his hand to Tom Sharpe 
who shouted hoarsely : 

‘So long, doc.’ 

Kitty swung off south at a rattling pace. The doc- 
tor’s last conscious act was getting into his own bed 
at home. How good it felt and yet how cold. He 
fancied he saw a scared white face bending over him. 
Could it be aunt Ruth’s? Then he was back in the 
classroom at Queen’s and heard doctor Connel say in 
his rapid, incisive way, something about, ‘Bacillus 
Typhus. Rather slow growth at low temperatures. 


Rod shaped.’ 

Aunt Ruth sent for the doctor at the county town, 
fifteen miles away, but he came too late to be of any 
use and could only shake his head. It was a bad case, 
but death came with merciful swiftness. Less than 
twenty-four hours after reaching home, at five minutes 
to three in the morning, the doctor sighed wearily once, 
like a tired child, and dropped into oblivion. Aunt 
Ruth lived lonely, but secure on his life insurance, for 
three years, and then followed him. 

Higgins never had to pay the dollar and a half so 
he was out nothing but the tea and Kitty’s hay. Mrs. 
Higgins lived to be ninety and had bellyache with a 
touch of cold every winter, but the doctor at Renfrew 
got onto her, as he put it, and knew the exact amount 
of essence of peppermint and whiskey that would bring 
her round nicely. 


COVERING HIS TRACES 
By GILBERT NORWOOD 


N all respects save one Clarence Winter was a nor- 

mal young man: five feet nine, tennis, and the right 
things to say about what was ruining the country; 
twenty-seven years old and a clean-limbed Englishmen. 
All this shows that he was in love and that she had an 
adorable tip-tilted nose; there won’t be much about 
her in this tale, but of course she was called Lucy 
and her father was choleric. Clarence was, as I say, 
normal in all respects save one. He was shy. If he 
had to chase his hat down the street he would blush 
internally for days, feeling he had disgraced the uni- 
verse. This is the true patriotism. 

Just now I almost promised that there would be no 
girl to grace this narrative. But in order to make you 
understand how Clarence Winter entangled himself 
in the Great Sorrow of his life, it must be said that, 
on the day before, he had proposed to Lucy and had 
been accepted. Next afternoon he was to call at tea- 
time and interview father. Two-fifteen found him 
finally giving up the pretence of lunch and emerging 
into Oxford Street. What on earth was he to do be- 
tween now and three-fifty? As he stood vaguely at 
the street-corner a messenger-boy hummed with sinister 
intentness ‘All Dressed Up and Nowhere To Go.’ Clar- 
ence was indeed dressed up: if choleric fathers are to 
be softened by perfect silk hats and new shoes, then the 
swain was on velvet. ‘Nowhere to go?” Why, fifty 
yards away was the European Cinema Theatre, with 
continuous performance from one p.m. to ten-thirty, 
Judson’s Royal Orchestra, tea-room, lounge, perfect 
ventilation, and films to watch when you were bored. 
Five minutes later he had forgotten his agitation in the 
thrills of ‘The Twilight Death.’ In another five minutes 
he had remembered it again. His shoes were tight. 


At first he got relief by stretching out his legs side- 
ways and wriggling his feet about. But the place was 
filling quickly. Selfish voluptuaries arrived and seized 
the seats on either side of him. Clarence straightened 
himself and glared stoically at Dempsey in training 
and waterfowl at home. If only he could rub his right 
little toe! Tortured and helpless Ah! Quite 
simple! Blithely he raised his right foot and removed 
his shoe. Then the other. Clarence leaned back with 
relief, curling and uncurling his toes in the benevolent 
darkness. He lit a cigarette and bathed placidly in an 
interminable film-version of Middlemarch. 

Three-thirty, and Will Ladislaw (in an obsolete col- 
lar) was getting on his nerves. What about a small one 
to brace him for the interview with Lucy’s father. In 
another minute Clarence was on the pavement. His feet 
seemed cold ... A glance downward, and the hideous 
truth leapt up at him: he had left his shoes in the 
cinema! There he stood in the coarse light of day, the 
glass of fashion down to his trouser-ends, and then— 
lavender-coloured feet. He turned back to the entrance. 
Useless! The place was full. How could he find them? 
How approach the frigid stewardesses and suggest a 
search-party? He compressed his lips, avoided the 
startled eye of a newsboy and scrambled into an oppor- 
tune taxi. 

Through the speaking-tube he shepherded his chauf- 
feur into a street off the Edgware Road till they stopped 
before a large boot-shop. It was a slack time for such 
an ‘emporium’, and that part of the shop was empty for 
the moment. One hurried swoop, and when the attend- 
ant returned there was Clarence sitting back at his 
ease, his guilty feet placed ready upon the rest. 

‘A pair of black shoes, please, size eight,’ remarked 
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Clarence, stifling a sob. 

‘Yessir,’ responded the attendant, eyeing the laven- 
der socks. 

‘In a deuce of a hurry,’ faltered the visitor. ‘I’ve 
taken ’em off—er—you see.’ He waved his hand ner- 
vously. 

‘Thank you, sir. Where are they?’ 

Clarence looked round the floor and then at his 
inquisitor with a fine pretence of dawning compre- 
hension. 

‘Oh! ah they I suppose that man 
took ’em away to brush. That man, you know—’ 

‘Quite so, sir, I know the youth—Arthur, sir.’ He 
seemed inclined to fetch Arthur 

‘Righto. Never mind them. Deuce of a hurry. Size 
eight.’ 

One minute later Clarence stood up, thrust sundry 
notes into the operator’s hand, and leapt for the open. 
In the doorway he collided with an acquaintance, gob- 
bled at him like a turkey, and then—Westward, Ho! 
for Lucy and her father. 

That momentous interview was a success, and bliss 
enveloped Clarence. Moreover, the shoe-incident was 
closed. Arthur and the nameless busy-body did not 
know him from Adam. His tracks were covered. No 
finger-prints, no cigar-ash! The bell rang and 
Wilkins, his man, announced a Mr. Mutton. Clarence 
pulled down his waist-coat and went magisterially into 
the sitting-room. His jaw dropped. It was the man 
from the Edgware Emporium! 

‘But how on earth did you know where to find me?’ 

“Yes, sir. You omitted to notify us of your resi- 
dence, so that we could despatch your old shoes to you. 
But fortunately a friend of yours entered just as you 
withdrew, and he was good enough to apprise us.’ 

What whim of fate had made him cannon into that 
brute Blunt? No matter; Clarence was master of the 
situation. He shook with internal laughter. 

‘I see,’ he replied. ‘Jolly good of you to take the 
trouble and and bring the shoes 
along.’ 

‘No, Mr. Winter, I have not brought your shoes, 
I regret to say.’ 

‘Ah!’ ejaculated Clarence resentfully. 

‘Our firm has instructed me, Mr. Winter, to offer 
you whatever explanations are in our power. Suspicion 
points to the youth whom I mentioned to you, Arthur 
Veal.’ 

‘Veal!’ cried Clarence. Were all the acolytes of that 
accursed emporium named after refreshments? 

‘Arthur Veal, sir. On learning your address I dir- 
ected Arthur to pack up your shoes. He alleged that he 
knew nothing of them, and persisted in his denials. Our 
manager, Mr.—’ 

‘Stop,’ interrupted his audience, ‘don’t tell me his 
name: I couldn’t bear it.’ 

‘As you wish, Mr. Winter,’ Mutton replied. ‘Fuil 


inquiry was made by Mr. Ba— by our manager, and it 
transpired that no one save Arthur could have had 
access to the articles. But he categorically denies hav- 
ing touched them, or even seen them. Arthur must have 
—I fear we must say—purloined them. He can’t pre- 
tend that you walked into: the shop with no shoes on 
at all!’ 

Mutton laughed, respectfully. Clarence laughed, 
disrespectfully. Why on earth couldn’t the fellow stick 
to his job instead of playing detectives? 

‘Never mind,’ he replied breezily. ‘No doubt your 
Mr. Veal has forgotten or what not. Anyhow, they 
were jolly ancient shoes. Have a cigarette? 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Winter, we can hardly let it stop 
there. We are responsible for your property. In short, 
I have been instructed to inquire whether you wish to 
prosecute, or leave us to do so.’ 

Prosecute! Clarence gazed with dull hatred at the 
egregious Mutton, who was consuming his cigarette 
with the air of one at grips with London’s grim under- 
world. Prosecute! 

‘Leave it till tomorrow,’ he said finally. ‘I mean, I’31 
let you know what whether I mean 
to do anything myself. No particular hurry, y’know. 
While the grass grows, what?” 

During dinner Clarence Winter was tortured by a 
hideous dilemma, like the man with simultaneous 
rheumatism and St. Vitus’ dance. Either hound the 
innocent Veal to his doom, or confess that he had been 
wandering about London in his socks. ‘Pooh!’ you say, 
‘Easy enough. Confess and be done with it. Laugh at 
it, man!’ That’s all very well for you, gentle reader. 
You are a moral person, and to rescue a guiltless fellow- 
creature you would confess even that business of last— 
you know what I mean Ah! I thought so. 
Very well, then; sympathize with Clarence. 

At ten minutes past eight the simple solution burst 
upon him, and he walked cheerfully out to a music-hall, 
going on afterwards with Badger and Stephenson for 
just one hour’s poker. In the end he got to bed at 
two. . 
Wilkins left him undisturbed till ten-thirty. Clarence 
was half-dressed when a thought hit him: the indus- 
trious Mutton might call for his decision before he 
could act. Sven minutes later the wretched criminal 
was cramming kidneys and bacon into himself like the 
spaghetti-champion in a comic film. Then he darted into 
his bedroom, flung open a cupboard, grasped the first 
couple of shoes that came handy, hurled them into a 
handbag, and raced away on his errand of mercy. One 
moment of leisure in the emporium would be enough to 
secrete them in some corner. When he entered, Mutton 
was of course in evidence: there was also a wisp of a 
youth with no eyelashes—the purloining Veal. 

‘Manager in?’ asked Winter crisply. ‘Right. Kindly 
go to him, Mr. Mutton, and give me a few minutes with 
this gentleman,’ 
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Mutton had been hoping to continue as stage- 
manager, but Clarence Winter was determined to fin- 
ish with the Emporium and all it stood for. In a few 
seconds the two victims were alone. Clarence turned 
upon the cowering Veal and produced half-a-crown. 

‘First of all, go and get yourself a drink. You've 
been worrying. Buck up: it’ll be all right.’ 

Eloquence seemed to be the ruling scourge of the 
Emporium. Veal made a big effort to do something 
which he called expalliating himself. After some price- 
less minutes had been wasted the plotter was at length 
in undisputed possession. He gripped his bag, opened 
it. . . . Horror! Enter a large woman with three 
reluctant boys. She was evidently out for a morning’s 
pleasure. Clarence Winter was now steeped in dup- 
licity. He stepped forward. 

‘I want some strong cheap boots for hard wear,’ 
began the matron. 

‘I regret extremely, madam,’ replied Clarence, 
modelling his style upon Mutton, ‘that we do not deal 
in hardware.’ 

‘But but I want boots—strong 
cheap boots,’ faltered the invader. 

‘Our boots, madam, are weak and expensive.’ 

‘But my sister-in-law got—’ 

‘Pardon me, madam, but it is our unvarying prac- 
tice to never interfere in family quarrels.’ 

Stunned and feebly arguing, she allowed herself 
and her troupe to be shepherded into the street. Clar- 
ence caught a glimpse of the returning Veal. As he 
hurried back to his hand-bag, voices came from the 
rear: Mutton and the manager were about to pounce. 
The panting schemer backed to a row of shelves, drag- 
ged out the shoes and plunged them behind the boxes. 
His bag snapped and he advanced to the centre of the 
stage just as his three persecutors simultaneously ap- 
peared. 

Veal was hiccuping respectfully. 
him and turned to Clarence. 

‘This, Mr. Winter, is our manager, Mr. Ba—’ 

‘Quite so,’ interrupted Clarence, ‘how do you do? 

The manager bowed and began to take charge in his 
turn. 

‘My name is Baker. I—’ 

Clarence looked at him with glad surprise. 
dently a man of the world. 

‘Now, Mr. Baker, before we say anything to M>. 
—ah—Veal, I must beg that this room be thoroughly 
searched.’ 

‘My dear sir, how could your property find its way 
there?’ expostulated Baker. The un-eyelashed visage 
of Veal was a picture of perplexity. The half-crown 
had supplied merely a coping-stone to the youth’s ner- 
vous potations. 

‘I must insist,’ our hero gritted. 

Baker grumpily assented. He and Mutton, assisted 

by Clarence himself, and at intervals by Veal (now 


Mutton glared at 


Evi- 


fitfully giving selections from ‘Ours is a nice ’ouse, our 
is’), hauled down armful after armful of boxes. Sud- 
dently Mutton gave a trimuphant shout and dragged 
forth the shoes. Clarence Winter turned to Baker with 
a quiet smile. : 

‘There you are!’ 

Veal corroborated. ‘Told you so. Nostole. I’m 
completely expalluated. Ours is a nice—’ 

‘You see what happened?’ proceeded Winter glibly, 
‘Mr. Veal was wasn't himself and 
put them there in absence of mind.’ 

Baker nodded abruptly. Mutton seemed troubled. 

“You testify that these are the shoes you were wear- 
ing, sir?’ 

‘Oh, rather,’ replied Clarence. All that was now 
necessary was to shield Veal from the consequences of 
his debauch. Then his traces would be finally covered. 

The hateful Mutton broke in upon his musing. 

‘How do you account for the fact that they are both 
for the right foot, Mr. Winter?’ 

Wrecked within sight of the land! As two pairs of 
accusing eyes turned upon him, and the crapulous giggle 
of Veal entered his ears. Clarence stifled a moan. In 
his hurry he had grabbed the shoes from his cupboard 
without examination. But he must win through now! 

‘W-why should I account for the fact?’ he blustered. 
‘They are certainly my shoes. That is enough. Mr. 
Veal is cleared, I take it.’ 

‘Sernly. Sernly. Miz Veal cleared. They’re his 
shoes. Both right. All right. Our is a nice ’ouse, 
ours is!’ 

The manager gazed from Clarence to Veal, and bacix 
again. He knew all about gentlemen-crooks and inside- 
confederates. Then he glanced at Mutton, whose lips 
were compressed. Both men saw that they were in the 
presence of a crime-ring. 

‘I confess, Mr. Winter,’ remarked Baker icily, ‘that 
I should like to know why you were wearing two right 
shoes yesterday.’ To him it was plainly an attempt to 
baffle the law by inexplicable footprints. 

‘T’'ll tell you,’ gabbled the goaded Clarence. 
it for a bet.’ 

‘Bet?’ The word burst from the three, and was 
echoed in murmurs by the rest of the staff, gathering 
like vultures to the scene. 

‘You know—a freak bet,’ Clarence raced on. ‘About 
that bye-election in—what’s the place? Bet a friend 
the Conservative would get in. Promised to wear odd 
boots for three months if he didn’t. Awful lark?’ he 
added as the perspiration gathered on his brow. ‘Tf 
my man had got in, old Prosser would have had to walk 
along Piccadilly on hands and knees at eleven in the 
morning. That’s it, you see . . youknow. . .’ 
His voice trailed away into emptiness. Was it good 
enough? 

One glance at the Baker-Mutton coalition told him 
that it was not. They were whispering furtively. Clar- 
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ence gazed round like a trapped animal. The name- 
less attendants were sniggering in the middle distance. 
Veal was packing up the shoes, his efforts thwarted 
by an idea that the string should go on the paper before 
the shoes were inside. Clarence convulsively thrust the 
contents of his wallet—nine five-pound notes—into 
Veal’s busy hands, and stood clear as the voice of Baker 
rang out like a bugle. — 

‘Mr. Winter, as you call yourself, I don’t like your 
story, and I doubt your motives for infesting this 
establishment. I shall send for the police.’ 

At a gesture from Baker one of the vultures flew 
into the street. Clarence turned and caught the 
triumphant eye of Mutton, now posted at the door. Like 
a destroying angel he flung himself upon the author 
of his calamities. It was not a fight, but a shambles. 
By the time the infuriated Baker and his happy myr- 
midons had picked up what once was a debonair chiei 
salesman, Clarence was at the corner of Edgware Road, 
hatless, but going strong, his half-released collar wav- 
ing in the breeze. He dived up a narrow grimy lane 
just forty seconds before the pack rounded the corner, 
headed by Baker the Human Bloodhound. 

Ten yards up the lane there leaned against the wall 
a shabby and stubbly person, lighting a clay pipe. Be- 
side him stood a sandwich-board proclaiming the im- 
portance of buying her the engagement-ring at Mulli- 
gan’s, Originators of the Universal Jewellery System. 
But Clarence was not interested in romance just now. 
What attracted him was the sandwich-board itself, one 
of those pyramidal structures which join up over the 
wearer’s head and have peep-holes in the front. 

He advanced on the smoker at the double. 

‘Doing this for a bet,’ he jabbered. ‘Lend me your 
sandwich-board. Give you ten shillings.’ 

At this trumpet-call the inert figure leapt to life. 
When Baker and his posse reached the end of the lane 
there was nothing to be seen save a sandwich-board 
moving sedately towards the Edgware Road attended 
by a member of the submerged tenth. Clarence heaved 
a gasp of relief, completely removed his collar, bathed 
his too-fashionable shoes in a convenient heap of gar- 
bage. His traces were covered at last. 

‘What about the ten shillings, mister? enquired a 
hoarse whisper from the pavement. 

Clarence felt in his pocket and realized with a 
sudden chill that fate had not yet done with him. He 
had given all his notes to Veal! Feverishly he exam- 
ined every nook of his apparel: sevenpence and a ticket 
for a town-planning exhibition! He halted and twisted 
his head round at the avaricious face beside him. A 
passing lorry shed mud over his legs. ‘I haven’t got it, 
he mumbled. 

His assistant grew fractious. As the sandwich- 
board turned wretchedly back up the lane, much talk 
was heard of gentlemen who played tricks on hard- 
working fellers, of wives and families, of promises be- 


ing promises. All true, all true! Moreover, Clarence 
wanted to go home. He wanted Wilkins, he wanted 
whisky, and above all to fade from the ranks of the 
outcast and criminal The rhetoric from the 
sidewalk took on a quicker tempo. What was that— 
police? Without a word Clarence removed his wrist- 
watch and handed it over. There was a silence. Winter 
was working out a scheme for getting home, the sand- 
wich-man was pondering his chance of securing Clar- 
ence’s trousers. 

Twenty minutes later the fugitive, hatless, collar- 
less, with no watch or sleeve-links, slunk into his flat. 
Wilkins met him and opened his mouth. 

‘Doing it for a bet,’ snapped his master as he leapt 
for the bathroom. He was wallowing about with a 
sense of voluptuous liberation when a thought froze 
his soul. Free? Free? Mutton knew his address! He 
sank beneath the surface, determined to end it all 
‘ Next moment he emerged, with the soap in 
his mouth. Lucy! He would defy everyone and win 
through, for her sake. The attempt to save his face had 
cost him £45 2s. 6d., a watch, sleeve-links, four shoes, 
and his faith in human nature; but he would press on. 
When Mutton arrived, probably from hospital, he 
would be bought out. 

But the faithful fellow was not in hospital. Before 
Winter had finished his first pipe, he appeared in the 
wake of Wilkins, bandaged, brief, and businesslike. 
Mr. Winter was a fugitive from justice, as represented 
by Baker and the policeman. He had grievously as- 
saulted Mutton. For £50 Mutton would conceal his 
address, assuage Baker, and forget the assault. Clar- 
ence drew out his cheque-book. 

“You shall have the sum you ask, but I must hear 
the last of this affair. I am paying you by cheque 
because your endorsement will be a receipt. If I am 
annoyed by anyone after this, I shall show the endorsed 
cheque to Mr. Baker as evidence of your collusion.’ 

‘I accept your position unreservedly,’ replied Mut- 
ton, and then, diving into his bag, produced a parcel. 
‘Here are the missing shoes. Good morning and many 
thanks, Mr. Winter.’ 

Clarence gazed bitterly at the package and pressed 
the bell. 

‘Wilkins, that parcel contains a pair—er—some old 
shoes of mine. Take them away and burn them!’ 

‘Burn them, sir?’ Wilkins was puzzled. ‘Excuse 
me, sir, if you have finished with them, perhaps I—’ 

‘No, Wilkins, no! You could not wear them. They 
are odd shoes. Both for the right foot. Burn them. 
Never let me see them again.’ 

Wilkins disappeared with the parcel. Clarence 
smoked happily on. Fellows talked about going to 
Uganda for adventure! Wilkins again stood 
before him. 

‘Excuse me, sir. Isn’t there some mistake? 
shoes are a pair. Those you got in March, sir.’ 


The 
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‘What?’ yelled Clarence. 

‘Certainly, sir; a perfectly good pair—or pretty 
good, sir. And I found a note with them.’ 

Clarence tore it open frantically. 

‘Dear Sir,— 

Fortuitously I perceived you secreting the shoes 
upon our shelves. This aroused my suspicions, and I 


determined to investigate your bona fides by a simple 
test. What machinations you were actually engaged 
upon you best knew. I am happy to return your effects, 
Yours faithfully, 
Siegfried Mutton.’ 
Clarence Winter quietly put the letter into the fire. 
Then he turned to his man. ‘Wilkins, burn those shoes.’ 


WAR FLARES 


By J. F. 


ITH the war in progress, there was a tremen- 
W dous output of war fiction. Most of this was 
fiction, not merely in the conventional meaning, 
but in the deeper sense that it gave a highly-coloured, ro- 
mantic, and most inaccurate picture of war incident and 
war psychology. Much of it was obvious propaganda, 
designed to keep burning the home fires of an emotional 
nationalism, to stir the patriotic fervour of the civilian 
by stirring accounts of the heroism of his countrymen 
in uniform, and of the deep-dyed villany which marked 
every act of the enemy. Following the armistice, there 
was a gradual escape from the cruder forms of war 
neurosis, and with the cooling of patriotic passions, and 
the general feeling of war weariness which marked this 
reaction, the demand for war stories dropped almost 
to zero. Now, after a decent interval, as the events of 
1914-18 begin to take their proper place in historical 
perspective, there is a new blossoming of war literature. 
Although two of these books under review* are in the 
form of fiction, all three are authentic accounts of in- 
dividual experiences, and in each it is clearly the inten- 
tion of the writer to tell a plain unvarnished tale of 
things as they were. 

A Subaltern on the Somme and The Somme are two 
pictures of the same section of that blood-stained ditch 
which divided Europe, from Switzerland to the Eng- 
lish Channel, commonly known as the front line. Both 
are as realistic and unsentimental as the parade voice 
of a Sergeant-Major, and each displays considerable 
art in the selection of material and distribution of em- 
phasis. In some pages of A Subaltern on the Somme 
the trenches can not only be seen—dug-out, fire-step, 
and traverse, in almost photographic detail—but they 
can be smelt ; that all-pervading stink which was a com- 
bination of the depressing odour of decayed sand-bags, 
the sharp acrid tang of chloride of lime, and the vague 
sickly scent of all kinds of corruption. It is the diary 
of a junior officer, one of those thousands of men of 
all ranks of civilian life who as ‘temporary officers and 
gentlemen’ held commissions for the duration of the 
~~ *A SUBALTERN ON THE SOMME by Mark VII, (J. M. Dent 
& Sons; pp. ix, 241; $1.60). 

THE Somme, by A. D. Gristwood, with an introduction 


by H. G. Wells (Cape-Nelson; pp. 189; $1.50). 
LEerrers 


From a Fryine by R. D. Wortle 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 207; $2.50). . 


WHITE 


war. Something of an idealist, this subaltern; a man 
with a sensitive mind and broad sympathies, and there 
is more of endurance than heroics in his narrative. The 
enemy remains throughout the book only as a deper- 
sonalized menace that lies on the far side of the mists 
of no man’s land. His sharp personal battles are all 
fought with stupid or brutalized fellow officers, with 
the rigid routine of a military system, and with the 
alternating fits of strangling fear and utter boredom 
which darkened the minds of most men who had to en- 
dure many days in the line. In conclusion he gains 
the supreme gift of the gods, a card for the base hos- 
pital, a cot on the Glenesk Castle, and a permanent re- 
lease from the rack and the thumb-screw of trench 
warfare. 

The Somme .is a fine bit of subjective writing. It is 
a simple, direct, and tremendously convincing account 
of the sensations of one unit of that ‘cannon fodder’ 
which bears most of the weight of all wars. Private 
Everitt of the Loamshires went over the top with his 
battalion to ‘have a cut at Hazy trench’. The attack was 
held up by machine-gun fire, and ‘the whole show was 
a bloody wash-out’. Half way between the two lines 
of trenches Private Everitt crawled into an inadequate 
shell-hole and remained there from three in the after- 
noon until nine or ten at night, with a bullet through 
the calf of his leg, and a smashed elbow. Thirty hours 
later he reached the first aid station and in another day 
and a half he arrived at the base hospital. This is the 
whole story and the naked simplicity of it is very 
telling. This sort of thing happened to millions of 
men in the war, but not one man in each million could 
find words with which to make his story live, nor the 
simple mental honesty to paint such a self-portrait 
without pose or affectation. The vernacular of the army 
is used with a nice restraint to give warmth and colour 
to the narrative :— 

As the chill morning brightened towards noon he was 
perplexed to notice the air more strongly infected with a 
hideous carrion reek, such.as was already too familiar. 
The stench seemed more offensive whenever in his twist- 
ngs and turnings he raised the folds of the blanket on his 
cot. The sickening sweetish odour filled him with a shud- 
dering disgust, and appetite fled. The strangeness of the 
thing puzzled him, but it was only in hospital in Rouen 
that he Jearned its meaning. Apologizing shamefacedly 


to an orderly there, the latter replied cheerfully: ‘Not a 
vit of it. Of course she’s bound to hum after all those 
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jours in the train with never a dressing. They’ll clean it 
jut for you to-morrow in the butcher’s shop and you'll be 
as sweet as a bloody rose.’ 


H. G. Wells says truly in the preface; ‘This is war 
as the man in the street will get it if it comes again.’ 
Letters of a Flying Officer is not quite as satisfac- 
tory. There was more of romance. and less beastliness in 
the work of the Air Force than in any other branch 
of the fighting services, the airmen rarely saw the vic- 
tims of his bombs and machine-gun fire at close quar- 
-ters, and when death touched him, it was usually a 
quick and merciful death, The man who saw the 
struggle only from the air, saw less than half the battle, 
and his training was intended to give him the cold 
detachment of a bird of prey. In these letters there 
is a callow glorification of destruction, a childish satis- 
faction in the act of smashing things—simply for the 
sake of smashing—that is more than a little gruesome. 
The ease with which this fighting spirit was maintained 
in the Flying Corps—when most of the men of all other 
units were thoroughly ‘fed-up’ with warfare—is one 
very good reason why the next great war, if it comes, 
will be mainly fought in the air. 





A TRACT FOR THE TIMES 


THe Coming or CuHrist, by John Masefield (Macmillans 

in Canada; pp. 57; $1.75). 
N this curious combination of the Masque and the 
| Morality, the admirer of Masefield will find much 
to disappoint him. The Coming of Christ is a poem 
of good intentions, marred by the triteness of its con- 
ception and relieved by the beatify of an occasional 
passage. One or two choruses of rare loveliness recall 
the best poetry of their author, but serve, too, to re- 
veal the poverty of their setting. The play suffers much 
in being too obviously a tract for the times. It breathes 
the spirit of Locarno rather than the spirit of Christ. 
By this I mean not only that it dates—poste bellum 
more than plain anno domini—but that it is abstract 
and impersonal and vaguely well-meaning, like the 
League of Nations, and not concrete, personal, and 
vividly intolerant, like Christ. 

The poem commences with the attempt of three 
Angels to dissuade Anima Christi from the contem- 
plated Incarnation. They describe the reception that 
may be expected from man. 3 

‘Whose apathy is as evil as his energy’ and foretell 
his death upon the cross. Christ answers with romantic 
stoicism, 


‘What torment cannet break, death cannot end. 
He who endures even to the end, is saved,’ 


and announces His purpose, which is to ‘light a way 
for men, from earth’s unhappiness to very God’. 
Christ’s spirit is then comforted by the apparition of 
Peter and of Paul, who assure Him of their faith. The 
failure of the angels to divert their Master from His 
sacrifice is the occasion of a triumphal chorus of the 
Host of Heaven which concludes the first and better 
part of the play. 

The latter half re-tells the familar story of the 
Birth and the Adoration. First come the three kings, 
in whom are very thinly disguised a militarist, a million- 
aire, and a mystic—all modern. Convinced of the van- 
ity of worldly wishes by the approach of age and death, 
they are seeking a saviour who shall sweeten the bitter 
pill. These kings unfortunately have no life or reality. 
They are the veriest sticks in a pageant. ‘I am King 
Baltazar, the fierce’ cries one, 


‘My nerves are iron, my heart stone; 
My subjects live for war alone.’ 


and then, striking a new attitude, and with touching 
naiveté 

‘I know, my rule of blood must cease; 

I know, that it is based on wrong.’ 


In the three shepherds we have more contemporary 
portraits; ex-service men grumbling against a social 
system that has handed them a raw deal. 


‘Four years they kept me “serving” 
Ordered like dogs, and death to all who disobeyed’ 
And then another, 


‘Its time the workers should command 
and have have the wealth they make. 
We are the ones who till the land 
And what we grow they take.’ 
‘What we want is a good revolution’. 

Thus, two of the shepherds. But do not think that 
Mr. Masefield has become a ‘red’. These two shepherds 
are soon exposed as plotting, superstitious rascals, and 
are roundly rebuked by a more faithful companion who 
bids them to be contented. 

‘Here you're alive, in clean air, on the wold, 
With me for company, and yet you scold’. 
Another charming touch of ingenuousness. 

The masque concludes with the meeting of the now 
happy kings and shepherds before the holy manger 
where another and final chorus gives the poet a second 
opportunity to triumph over the sentimentalist. 

This play, indeed, would seem to be another mile- 
stone in the decline of Mr. Masefield as a serious artist. 
I have called it a tract for the times. It should be a 
fairly effective one, and its sincere pacificist bias can be 
heartily commended, but as a work of art it is unworthy 
of the great poet who wrote The Everlasting Mercy, 
Good Friday, Lollingdon Downs, King Cole and 
August, 1914. 


says one. 


A. J. M. Smita. 
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THE STORY OF BERNAL DIAZ 


Tue Discovery AND ConQguEst oF Mexico, 1517- 
1521, by Bernal Diaz Del Castillo, translated by A. P. 
Maudslay (Routledge; pp. 596; 15 plates and maps; 
15s.). 

HE narrative of Bernal Diaz Del Castillo has long 

been accepted as the most trustworthy and com- 
plete story of the conquest of Mexico; but the early 
editions were badly garbled and it is only in recent 
years that a true edition, edited with faithful exactitude 
from the original MS, by Senor Don Genaro Garcia, 
has been available. Professor Maudslay’s translation of 
this text was published by the Hakluyt Society some 
years ago in five volumes, and the editors of the Broad- 
way Travellers’ Series are to be congratulated on this 
new and handsome edition which brings within the 
reach of all booklovers one of the greatest stories ever 
told. For Bernal Diaz was one of the original Con- 
quistadores, and what he did and saw he set down 
truly. To read his narrative is to understand more 
of modern Mexico than can be learned from any armful 
of contemporary literature. We see at first hand and 
in their primal simplicity the two racial stocks that were 
the father and the mother of the people whose turbu- 
lence is the despair of English-speaking North America, 
and we are reminded that the cause of Mexico’s poli- 
tical instability is biological and therefore fundamental. 
After all, if fate chooses to cross lions with jaguars 
we cannot expect the whelps to behave like little 
gazelles. 

It is undeniable that many of the conquerors were 
nothing better than land pirates and were guilty of 
cruelties unsurpassed even in the harsh age to which 
they belonged. But the empire they attacked and sub- 
dued, for all its veneer of civilization, was a savage and 
predatory empire, established and maintained by the 
sword, supported by a religion whose supreme god 
was the god of war and whose rites were dark and 
bloody. And whatever may be brought against Cortés 
and his men, for sheer resolution, endurance, and 
audacity there is nothing to beat their achievement in all 
history. Here were four hundred men on the shores 
of a new world; they were little better armed than its 
inhabitants, for although a few were mounted and 
some had muskets and cross-bows, most of them fought 
on foot with sword and shield like their Roman ances- 
tors; they had to fight desperately to maintain their 
foothold on that unfriendly coast, and they learned that 
the inland empire of which the coastal towns were 
tributaries was a great and civilized country, witn 
impregnable cities and enormous armies. Yet they 


deliberately burnt their ships and marched inland, to 
conquer or die. They fought their way over the high 
sierras, suffering hunger, thirst, and many wounds; 
they compelled the Emperor to receive them in his capi- 
tal and made him swear fealty to their Spanish king; 





and when the whole empire rose against them they 
broke its armies in pitched battles and subjected all its 
peoples to their rule. 

In Diaz’s chronicle we get a clear and understand- 
ing picture of his leader. There is no one in our own 
history quite resembling Cortés: Clive perhaps comes 
nearest to him in achievement, but Marlborough is 
more like. An extraordinary man, a desperado who was 
a Captain of genius with the air of a prince and the 
moral courage of Satan. A more engaging figure is 
that of Bernal Diaz himself—the ideal soldier, stoical, 
ready-witted, loyal ; with a keen eye for loot, but always 
playing for the team. His sang-froid is perfect, whether 
he is begging a pretty Indian girl from the Emperor 
while he is in favour at court or when he is in the 
press of the campaign, searing his wounds with the 
fat of an Indian and supping thankfully on a little dog 
he has had the luck to find in a deserted pueblo. As 
an old soldier he shakes his head over the folly of his 
comrades who load themselves with gold in the retreat 
of the Noche Triste; and where they are drowned by 
their treasure in the gaps of the causeway, Bernal swims 
over safely with four very precious little stones in his 
pouch. 

And Bernal had a fine sense of the great adventure 
in which he was involved. His description of the first 
entry into the City of Mexico is one that will live in 
the memory of the reader. We see the island city under 
a clear blue sky lying white and splendid on the calm 
waters of the lake, environed by gardens jewelled with 
myriads of strangely vivid birds; the water dotted with 
the canoes of citizens come out to see the arrival of the 
Teules, the bridges and approaches to the city jammed 
with half a million curious hostile Mexicans in their 
bright contrasting dress. We see the compact little 
column of adventurers, ragged and haughty, advan- 
cing along the great causeway from the mainland, and 
the blaze and glitter of the royal court as the Emperor 
himself comes out in state to do them honour. And 
again we are given an oddly sharp impression of the 
meetings between Cortés and Montezuma that Bernal 
Diaz witnessed: the two lords chatting and laughing 
in the most urbane and merry manner, the smiles of 
the one dissembling a superstitious dread, those of the 
other an iron resolution. A queer and tragic picture. 
In the terrible times that followed and which ended with 
the siege and destruction of the city by the Spaniards 
and their native allies, Bernal is often moved to pity 
for the desolation of so much beauty and for the fate 
of an enemy whose valour would not allow surrénder. 
The savage conflict that raged month after month and 
during all of which his life was never worth an hour’s 
purchase seems to have left him without a trace of 
rancour. His fortitude was buttressed with a sound 
philosophy, and of all the horrors of the siege the 

only thing that sometimes shook him was when at 
nightfall the priests high on top of the temple of 
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Huichilobos beat hollowly on the great war drum of 
their god as the hearts of the day’s captives were torn 
from their living bodies and offered up in sacrifice. 
‘The most accursed sound and the most dismal’, says 
Bernal, ‘that it was possible to invent’. And again: 
‘The curséd drum!’ 

Bernal lived to become a respected Regidor of the 
loyal city of Santiago de Guatemala. One likes to think 
of the old Conquistador setting down his story for his 
children and descendants because ‘as luck would have it’ 
he had gained nothing else of value to leave them. 
He knew it was a fine story, but he never suspected that 
in writing it he was placing himself in the company of 
those whose names will never die. 

R. bE B. 


THE CENTRAL PROBLEM OF LIFE 


THE WomaN WHO Rope Away and other stories, by 
D. H. Lawrence (Martin Secker; 292 pages; 7/6 net). 

6 EYOND all race’—and if we were to add ‘be- 
B yond all else’ it would well sum up the central 

theme of Mr. Lawrence’s work—’is the problem 
of man and woman’. Once more he approaches his 
favorite problem and follows it steadily through all the 
variety of these ten short stories. He is so persistent, 
so sure that this is the central problem of human life, 
that we are inclined to get wearied of his obsession, 
and may take up a new volume unwillingly. 

And the first story—‘Two Blue Birds’—does not 
give us much confidence. ‘There was a woman who) 
loved her husband, but she could not live with him’ 

The husband’s condition was similar, and there 
was a devoted secretary. This is not a very promising 
situation, and the first pages have all that prolixity 
and repetition, all that smudgy quality which appears 
in so much of Mr. Lawrence’s work. 

The blue bird, fluttering round the pretty, but rather 
common feet of the little secretary. 

The blue bird! The blue bird of happiness! Well, 
('m blest—thought the wife. Well, I’m blest! 

And as she was being blest, appeared another blue 


bird—that is another blue-tit—and began to wrestle with 


the first blue-tit. 
A couple of blue-birds of happiness, having a fight 
over it! Well, I’m blest! 


And yet somehow he succeeds even with this story. 
We go on reading. The scene is so vivid, and the emo- 
tional atmosphere so completely realized and expressed. 
And when in a story like ‘Sun’ he gets a bigger 
theme, kindling at once his passion for the primitive 
and elemental forces and ‘a certain contempt for human 
beings altogether, so unelemental, so unsunned 
so like graveyard worms’ he is able to achieve that 
power and exuberance which gives to all his best work a 
quality not to be found in any of his contemporaries. 
He is then most exhilarating, full of a real vitality 
and freshness, and so completely master of his art. 

‘The Woman Who Rode Away’ (one of the longest 
stories) is an episode which might have been left over 


from that strange enormous creative effort which pro- 
duced The Plumed Serpent. It tells of an American 
girl who after being married to the owner of a silver 
mine in Mexico for ten years, is overcome by a foolish 
romanticism which eventually drives her, one day, in her 
husband’s absence, to ride off alone into the ‘secret 
haunts of those timeless, mysterious, marvellous In- 
dians of the mountains’ of whose primitive religion 
and customs she had heard. When she comes at last 
among them and is asked why she left her house with 
the white men, and if she wants to bring the white 
man’s God to the Chitchui, she replied: ‘No, I came 
away from the white man’s God myself. I came to look 
for the God of the Chitchui.” To this God she is in due 
time offered as a sacrifice, in accordance with their 
belief that then the white man’s Gods will fall to pieces 
and the old Gods begin to make the world again. 

The story moves on to its inevitable end with a grow- 
ing exultation, as one rite follows another until the 
victim is at last cleansed and purified for the final im- 
molation. It is extraordinary with what power Mr. 
Lawrence catches the magic of ancient or imagined 
ceremonies and conveys the tense moods of religious 
ecstasy playing over the faces of the assembled peopie 
stirred by the dance and the drumming, and waiting for 
the setting sun to give the signal for the sacrifice. We 
may feel afterwards that we have been tricked—there 
is something operatic in the scenic splendour wherei1 
this is all staged—the cave halfway up ‘a great wall 
of hollow rock, down the front of which hung a great, 
dripping, fang-like spoke of ice’. And the long proces- 
sion to the place from the plaza up through the snow- 
covered valley past the cotton trees ‘that stood like 
grey-silver lace against the blue sky bare and exquisite 
above the snow, ‘then up the slopes through the pine- 
trees to the strange amphitheatre in the mountains.’ 

It’s all right so long as the spell is working and our 

attention is entirely held, sensuously, by the sound and 
colour ‘the long thread of the dance, shaking slowly 
and sumptuously in its orange and black motion’ 
‘The high drums thudded quickly, and on the crystalline 
frozen air the swell and roar of the chant of savages 
was like an obsession’. But afterwards we wonder 
whether the spell has worked long enough to let us 
reach the real point of the story and all that is symbol- 
ized in the sacrifice of the ‘white woman’ in order that 
power may return to the earth and ‘the mastery that 
man must hold, and that passes from race to race’. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Lawrence that he supplies 
on the same theme a sort of hideous, ghastly, grotesque 
parody of this story in ‘None of That’ which completes 
the volume. 

The slighter sketches are also playing on the out- 
skirts of the same problem and are interesting as show- 
ing that he has not lost his skill at the plainer work of 
more ordinary description and dialogue among the min- 
ers and gentry of Derbyshire. 








, 
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But there are also several excellent ghost stories 
—especially ‘Glad Ghosts’ and ‘The Border Line’, which 
will probably appeal to many readers more than any- 
thing else in the book. Whether ghosts or men and 
women Mr. Lawrence’s characters are always drawn 
from one point of view, for he is not interested in men’s 
activities or their ideas, but only in their human rela- 
tionships. He will never attract those who cannot share 
his point of view, but those who have it will find these 
studies of men and women—and ghosts—profoundly 


interesting and illuminating. 
H. J. Davis. 


THE PACIFIC CONFERENCE 


PROBLEMS OF THE PaciFIic, edited by J. B. Cond- 

liffe (University of Chicago Press ; pp. xiii, 630; $3.25). 

HIS book is the product of the Second Confer- 

ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations held in 
the summer of 1927, at Honolulu. The members of the 
Conference, 137 in all, came from Australia, Canada, 
China, Great Britain, Hawaii, Japan, Korea, New Zea- 
land, the Philippines, the United States and the League 
of Nations. They were appointed by the various na- 
tional councils of the Institute, but they were private 
individuals representing only themselves at an entirely 
unofficial conference. In round table conferences, in 
the dining room, on the verandah, even at Waikiki 
Beach ‘opinions were exchanged, facts examined, fears, 
hopes and prejudices frankly aired and friendships 
formed.’ To one who enjoyed this extraordinary human 
experience the present book is a delight. It is not easy 
for him to estimate its interest for others. 

The first part of the book consists of the opening 
statements of the leaders of the national groups. Japau 
with a rapidly growing population watches with fear 
the restriction of migration and the development of 
rabid economic nationalism, higher tariffs and even 
restriction of access to raw materials. Australia, Can- 
ada and the United States plead the case for determin- 
ing the race composition of their people. China makes 
her plea for equal treatment, and Great Britain defends 
her recent China policy. Korea and the Philippines 
each have their troubles which are really the domestic 
concern of Japan and the United States. 

The second part of the book contains summaries 
of the proceedings of the round tables. Here the reader 
should follow the practice of the members of the Con- 
ference who only attended those round tables in which 
they were interested. To the reviewer those on China, 
and even more those on the Japanese problems, were of 
great interest. It is of course impossible to realize the 
life of these round tables, but the editor has assembled 
very cleverly much of the information which was 
elicited. 

The third part contains the most interesting material 
for the general reader, but again one may suggest selec- 


tion according to the reader’s interests. Dr. Bau’s papers 
on the Chinese situation should be read alongside Sir 
Frederick Whyte’s brief for Great Britain, China and 
the Foreign Powers, which is published by the Oxford 
University Press. Professor Nasu contributes an ad- 
mirable paper on Population and Food supply in Japan. 
One hopes that the institute will embark on a policy 
of translation which will make Japanese economic liter- 
ature available to English-speaking economists. The 
interesting nature of her problems no less than the abil- 
ity of her scholars makes this desirable. Professor Hin- 
ton’s essay, on the ‘Effects of the industrial develop- 
ment of the Orient on European industries’, is a short 
study of a problem which is going to be of crucial im- 
portance. What a task for ‘rationalization’ when Orien- 
tal manufactures flood the world markets! 

No reader should miss the paper by Dr. Buck on 
the Races of the Pacific. The whole conference was 
captured by the charm of his Maori incantations. I add 
here one which he recited at a luncheon given by the 
British Commonwealth members to Sir Frederick 
Whyte on the day he left for China :-— 

‘The night is dark and long, 

The young sleep and dream their dreams, 

In the minds of the old is doubt, trouble and fear, 
Long and dark is the night, but its hour draws to a close, 
Behold it is dawn, it is dawn, it is day.’ 

The format of the book is excellent; the editorial work 


admirably performed. 
V. W. BLADEN. 


IRISH FOLKLORE 


IsLANDERS, by Peadar O’Donnell (Cape-Nelson; pp. 
224; $1.75). 

Savour oF SALT, by Florence Randall Livesay (J. 
M. Dent and Sons; pp. 227; $2.00). 

HESE two stories of Irish peasant life, the one 

set in the islands of the west coast of Ireland, 

the other in Ontario, furnish a startling contrast in both 
matter and manner of telling. Mr. O’Donnell has 
given us a book which tempts to extravagance. It is 
a story, quite short, exceedingly sparing in its words 
and severe to austerity in its structure, of a family of 
fisherfolk, and their immediate neighbours. The open- 
ing is drab in the extreme. The fishing has been fail- 
ing, and there are no means of supplementing the scanty 
earnings of the young man who is supporting his 
widowed mother and a family of younger brothers and 
sisters. The effects of famine, the pitiful little subter- 
fuges of pride, the heroism of motherhood and the 
bitter desperation of helpless manhood are described 
plainly, realistically, poignantly, with intense feeling, 
but without the least touch of mawkishness, There is 
the quiet of almost accepted defeat, defeat at the hands 
of a fate against which noisy struggle would be mere 
gesturing. : 
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outhful Indiscretion 
Unforgettable 


‘The Montreal Gazette” remarks happily 
cerning The Astonishing History of 
yy Town that this tale, which Quiller- 
ich calls “an indiscretion of his youth”, 
ne of those indiscretions which are not 
tunately in this case—ever to be for- 
en, It is a delightful tale, as outlined 
the reviewer, this story of the giddy 
‘ial whirl in a small English town under 
leadership of Admiral Buzza, Miss 
npenny and Mr. Moggridge. The absent- 
nded misogynist, Mr. Foggo and his 
nservant, Caleb Trotter, “whose inco- 
rent reminiscences and_ topsy-turvy 
werbs are highly entertaining,” are char- 
ters who, for forty years, have “innocent- 
amused a succession of innocent read- 


This is only one title in a most enthrall- 
g series—the collected edition of the 
rls, tales and romances of Quiller- 
weh. Here we have humour, pathos, 
gedy, romance and high adventure, all 
hed in “Q” ’s own beautiful, satisfying 
wlish style, and packed, as the reviewer 
marks, into a neat blue and gold volume 
wnvenient to fit into a jacket pocket and 
be carried to pass away a long dull holi- 
yor a railway journey.” 

These volumes sell at $1.00 each, and so 
we have published: 

Dead Man’s Rock, Noughts and Crosses, 
he Splendid Spur, The Delectable Duchy, 
he Ship of Stars, The Blue Pavilions, 
fandering Heath, Hetty Wesley, The As- 
nishing History of Troy Town, The West- 
es-Ia-Tom Tiddler’s Ground, The Ad- 
tures of Harry Revel, Old Fires—Profit- 
le Ghosts, I Saw Three Ships—Mortal- 
ne, Fort Amity. 

Sixteen more titles will follow. 
















Hot from the Press 


r Oral Word: A social and economic 
factor. By M. E. Dewitt. $2.00. 


cts: Or are they after all? Epistemo- 


logy with a flavoring of wit. By Os- 
borne Brigstocke. $1.00. 
e Outward Bound Library: For the 


traveller and settler. The New Zea- 
_ $1.50. The Australian Bush, 
1.50. 


id Fires—Profitable Ghosts: New Duchy 
Edition (collected novels). By Quiller- 
Couch. $1.00. 

y Wesley: Duchy Edition Tales and 
Romances. By Quiller-Couch. $1.00. 

le and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. 
Brilliantly illustrated with 75 drawings. 
By Edward Bawden, $6.25. 

ers of Wolfgang Amadeus Margart. 
Edited by Mersmann. $3.25. 








Canada’s First Historian 


Stirring Tale of the Early Days in Montreal, Narrated by Settler. 


M. O. Hammond, the well-known “Globe” ©— 


reviewer, gives careful attention to this 
amazing material now first placed at 
the disposal of English-speaking readers 
through the able translation of Professor 
Ralph Flenley, whose lengthy introduction 
and notes Mr. Hammond calls “a credit 
to University of Toronto scholarship.” 

The History of Montreal was the original 
work of a Sulpician priest, Dollier de Cas- 
son, of whom Mr. Hammond says, “He was 
an important figure in the little community 
which was to grow into a metropolis. He 
made the first town-planning scheme in 
Canada .. and he had started the Lachine 
canal before death took him.” “Dollier 
wrote with a pleasant, almost gossipy 
style, with no strain for effect, and under 
his warming influence many of the leading 
characters who founded New France live 
for us again.” 

“The Family Herald and Weekly Star” 
shows its sense of the importance of this 
contribution to the documents of Canadian 
history by giving two pages of its maga- 
zine section to an article by Jean Ritchie 
Anderson on the book. This article, with 
reproductions of illustrations, recounts 
many of the incidents with which Dollier 
gives color to his narrative. Those were 
thrilling days when the little company of 
forty men founded a village in the wilder- 
ness, days of the persecution of Indian 
raids, and later days of settlement and 
growth. 

English papers unite with French, West- 
ern with Eastern, in praising the scholarly 
work of Professor Flenley, and the fresh- 


ness and value of his original. The book 
is in a limited edition, selling at $7.50. 








224 Bloor St. W., Toronto 








Scandal in Advertising 
~ World 





One of the most fascinating features in 
publishers’ advertisements is their misuse 
of reviews. For instance, the other day we 
were advertising Redemption Island—and 
O how sorely we were tempted! Many 
and laudatory were the reviews in the 
English and American as well as the Cana- 
dian papers; “The Boston Globe” called it 
“a brave book for those interested in the 
battle of life, a sort of second pilgrim’s 
progress in which the human soul comes 
out with renewed courage and dignity”; 
the “Birmingham News” said “it is a novel 
of truly unusual interest . . . a keen ex- 
posé of human souls” and “a penetrating 
study of prison conditions, of graft, of 
penal oppression . . . of decided sociologi- 
cal importance,” yet with a story that is 
“human and appealing.” One review only 
was scathing in its sarcasm, referring to 
the utopian nature of Colonel Wray’s 
miracle land, and wondering “what sort of 
person” could have written the book. Mr. 
Hale, the author, laughed with us over the 
review; but was shocked to hear that we 
had an unconquerable desire to quote from 
it in our advertising. Here, removed from 
its damning context, is the eulogy: “We 
have had some novel prison experiments 
in Canada. This one leads. ... A good 
case is made out for the Wray method of 
reforming ...criminals..... One of them 
(the authors) is a master of law; the other 
of the vernacular.” Can you locate the 
paper from which the review was taken? 


And, meanwhile, have you read the 
book? It is one of our best sellers, “a 
gripping human document,” as one review- 
er remarks with originality, and retails at 
$2.00. 
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To this sombre night there comes at last a dawn, and 
the dawn is just as quietly accepted as the night has 
been. A school of herring comes by, and the island 
reaps a bountiful harvest—for the year. 

Along with this material change, the author intro- 
duces a feature which would spell ruin for the handling 
of most stories of the kind. An alien, Ruth, is intro- 
duced to the island and to the hero. The disappointed 
reader to whom she comes as an unpleasant intruder, 
a destroyer of the homogeneity which has been so 
charming, finds that she is not allowed to spoil, to 
cheapen the story at all. 

The dreadful acceptance of the early part of the 
book passes over into the glad serenity of its conclu- 
sion in a way which leaves one satisfied both aesthe- 
tically and emotionally. 

The story is, however, the least important part of 
the book. The simplicity and economy of the diction, 
the power and naturalness of the dialogue, the tellinz 
use of significant incident, these, probably aided by the 
remoteness of the setting, combine to create an atmos- 
phere which makes a symphonic poem of the whole. 
Miss Roberts can do this, but she takes much more time 
to do it, and the atmosphere is not nearly as limpid. 

Mrs. Livesay has written a story which it is per- 
haps unfair to bracket with /slanders, for it is very 
loosely held together, and is, indeed, rather a series of 
sketches than a unit. The extraordinary closeness of 
texture of /slanders, the meticulousness of style, do not 
find their counterpart in Savour of Salt. In so far 
as Mrs. Livesay has tried to make a novel, a unified 
story out of her sketches, she has failed. The book 
really consists of at least two distinct parts, whose mar- 
riage was not made in heaven. There are the sketches 
about Auntie McCool, an eccentric old Irish poineer, as 
she called herself, and there is the love story of Aine. 
The sketches are very entertaining, and contain a wealth 
of Irish folklore which is almost too liberally supplied, 
from the standpoint of convincingness, though it may 
all be drawn from the prototype of Auntie herseif. 
As a scientific fact, there may indeed be people in On- 
tario whose lives are as much enmeshed in tabus as that 
of Auntie McCool, but for most people the illusion of 
reality is made more difficult, even if the picture is 
actually more faithful because of this factor. 

Aside from this possibly unwarranted sense of ex- 
cess, the stories which involve Auntie McCool in the 
country are very entertaining and full of interest. The 
sketches, too, which tell of the child Aine in the country 
are delightful child stories, but Aine as an adult, and in 
Toronto, is very disappointing. Motivation and plot 
are both weak, and the story at times actually approaches 
obscurity, an obscurity for which there seems no 
necessity. 

Had Mrs. Livesay diluted the superstition content in 
her sketches, saving some for other series, had she 
separated the adult Aine from the child Aine into differ- 


ent books, or had she at least kept the dentist lover out 
of this volume, she would, I think, have been more 


effective. 
J. D. Rostns. 


RACE THEORIES AND FALLACIES 


RAcE AND CIVILIZATION, by Frederick Hertz 
(Kegan Paul-Musson; pp. 328; 18/-). 

HE recent virulent epidemic of Nordic rabies has 

somewhat subsided, but there is always a danger 
of the disease becoming endemic in favorable spots. 
Dr. Hertz has produced a careful study of the disease, 
its carriers, prognosis, symptoms and causes. As an 
ethnologist of international repute he is well qualified 
to speak with authority on a subject which is so cloud- 
ed by ignorance, prejudice and pride. The author has 
not been entirely fortunate in his translators, and that 
a book of real importance dealing with a scientific 
subject should be unprovided with an index is a serious 
reflection on the publishers. The book is well docu- 
mented, each chapter being followed by bibliographical 
notes with numerical references to the text. 

The first chapter deals with Race Hatred and 
Theories of Race. In the author’s judgment, a judg- 
ment which most thoughtful readers will thoroughly 
agree with :— 


Race theories are made up of determinism and a mor- 
alizing view of history, of mysticism and the most blatant 
egotism. The political results of these theories manifest 
themselves in an arrogant contempt of foreign people and 
their achievements, in absurd boastfulness with regard to 
the excellence of one’s own people, in brutal resistance to 
every effort towards freedom, in an intensification of na- 
tional and social antagonisms, and in the crudest exalta- 
tion of force. In the mental sphere these theories lead to 
the greatest intolerance, to a blind narrow-mindedness, and 
to a loss of the capacity for critical thought and the ordin- 
ary powers of judgment. 


This is a sweeping judgment, but a slight acquaint- 


ance with history bears out its essential truth. Dr. 
Hertz goes on to deal with the physical basis of race, 
race and language, race mixing, racial capacity for 
progress, and by abundant historical evidence disposes 
of many popular and pseudo-scientific fallacies on the 
relation between race and culture. 

The whole subject is particularly important for 
Canada at the present time. The dogma of the super- 
iority of the British race is blindly and devoutly held 
by many political and religious leaders in both Eastern 
and Western Canada. It is fashionable to sneer at 
internationalism and to decry all attempts to produce 
a sympathetic understanding of the history and the 
culture of other nations. It is a tragic reflection that 
this book will never be read by those who most need it. 

S. H. Hooke. 





The Canadian Forum; while welcoming manuscripts of 
general articles, stories, and verse, is unable at present 
to pay for material. 
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Read ’em and—Laugh! 


“WIT,"’ someone has said, ‘‘is the wine of life.” As you sit in the evening, sipping your 
LAUGHTER glass of port wine (or your lime juice), you may sip of the wine of life from 
IN BOOKS “SHOW GIRL,” by J. P. McEvoy, by all odds the most hilariously amusing 
tale yet published. It is irresistibly funny, it is feverishly merry, and as a prime 

example of New Yorkese—the American language as she is spoke on the sidewalks of New York 
—it is really inimitable. - - - - - - - - - - - - $2.00 


Or you can read “JEROME, OR THE LATITUDE OF LOVE,” by Maurice Bedel—a light 
sparkling comedy of love in Norway. This gay and witty contrast between French and Nor- 
wegian manners has set all Europe (except Norway, of course), a-laughing. - - $2.00 


More rarified in its flavour, but none the less sparkling in its wit, is “EVA'S APPLES,” by 
William Gerhardi, which Professor Pelham Edgar recommends to all readers who are humor- 


- - + $2.50 


ously inclined - - - - = = : “ ‘ 3 ? 


Or again, you may laugh at “THE RITZ-CARLTONS,” whose social activities are pleas- 
antly pilloried in the novel of that name by Fillmore Hyde—a novel full of mirth, keen satire, 
and gentle irony. Appropriately illustrated by Rae Irvin - - - - - $2.00 


And finally, there is “HEAVENLY DISCOURSE,” by Charles Erskine Scott Wood with 
drawings by Art Young. This is a collection of amusing satires which frankly mock at the follies 
of our day. Voltairean, uproarious, audacious, and Rabelaisian, it will provide laughter for 
many, many evenings - - - - - - - - - - - - $2.00 


“THE HAPPY MOUNTAIN,” by Maristan Chapman, is just that—beautiful. It is the story 

of a young mountaineer, Wait-Still-on-the-Lord Lowe (he might have stepped out 

LYRIC __ of Barebone’s Parliament), who wishes to go from his native place to see something 

LOVE of the world which lies beyond it. If he had not been a poet at heart he would 

not have gone. But he is at the same time a man of action, as Burl Bracy found 

out to his cost, when he tried to steal Wait's girl. His poetry exists in the moods which impel him 

to his adventures, and it colours the account of them as the mountain words colour the narrative. 

It is a skilful and charming story, written naturally, beautifully, in a vocabulary new to literature— 
and what a gorgeous vocabulary! 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


A History oF TRADE AND COMMERCE, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Canada, by Herbert Heaton (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, pp. xii, 334; $1.50). 


HIS book has been written ‘especially for those 
Canadian high school students who take a course 
in commercial history,’ and ‘perhaps the book may 
also be of use to University Students’. Reliable text- 
books of this character assume a wide and thorough 
knowledge but it is necessary to say in the beginning 
in regard to this textbook that any sign of omniscience 
as to Canada is conspiciously absent. The jnaccuracies 
seriously mar the value of the work. We are forced 
consequently to consider the book not as a scientific 
production, but rather as an expression of Professor 
Heaton’s approach to the study of economic history. 
His reputation as an economic historian warrants an 
appreciation of the volume as an index of his position. 
The general plan of the work affords the best 
evidence for such an appreciation. Roughly he has 
attempted to trace ‘the general development of our 
commercial system’ especially with reference to the 
extension of the area and wares of commerce, the 
improvements in transportation, the methods of mar- 
keting, the shaping of better money and banking sys- 
tems, and the attitude and activities of the state.’ Com- 
merce is dependent on wants and is said to be ‘always 
calling on agriculture and industry to do new things 
or to do old things better’. As ever, division of labour 
is the key to the development of commerce, and the 
ideal is reached when ‘the greatest output of goods 
and services is achieved with the least waste of talent 
and energy.’ In this scheme for the promotion and 
specialization ‘in high school and university each 
teacher has one particular branch of knowledge to sell.’ 
(Shades of humanism!) The book includes a descrip- 
tion of the development of commerce in Europe, its 
extension to Amerca and the New World and the 
efiects as shown in the industrial revolutions, and the 
commercial development of the new world—approxi- 
mately one-third being devoted to Canada. 

It is perhaps unfair to criticize the volume on the 
Lasis of the approach, since there is no consistent ad- 
herence to the plan. It is in part a tour de force which 
did not permit careful selection of the facts and in part 
possibly an attempt to check any criticisms which 
might be raised. Nevertheless, there is sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant criticism on at least one important 
ground. A history of trade and commerce as the late 
Professor Unwin laboured to show is essentially a 
history of associations which permit its growth, and 
this side has been generally neglected. Prof. Heaton’s 
work is largely pre-Unwin and pre-Maclver. The 
evidence to support this conclusion must be presented 
in detail to avoid the appearance of unfairness. In 
the first place, as a result of those associations com- 


merce has been less insistent in its calls on agriculture 
and industry and the significant movement in recent 
times has been the actual checking of production at 
the instance of commerce, to cite only the example of 
the Canadian newsprint industry, or Professor 
Heaton’s reference to the trusts, or the suspicions 
aroused by talk of rationalisation. ‘The greatest out- 
put of goods and services achieved with the least waste 
of talent and energy’ is an ideal to be reached from 
the negative rather than the positive side. But the 
ueglect of associations is most conspicuous in the dis- 
cussion of Canada, perhaps the weakest section of the 
book. The survey begins in 1815 since prior to that 
time ‘the story is a jumble of war and national rival- 
ries, of struggles for fur and fish.’ But it was pre- 
cisely in the period prior to 1815 that the trade struc- 
ture between Canada and Great Britain was built up, 
and consolidated to the extent that the developments 
in commerce and trade during the later periods were 
made possible. The trade structure erected prior to 
1815 served as a framework for later growth. Pro- 
fessor Heaton’s very inaccuracies and omissions serve 
to intensify the feeling that he has failed to appreciate 
this background. The self-sufficiency of the early 
settlers is stressed but from the standpoint of com- 
merce the dependence on industrial England for a con- 
tinuous and increasing supply of manufactured pro- 
ducts and a market for raw materials such as fur, 
fish, lumber, and latterly wheat, was the significant 
development. It is hardly necessary to cite further 
examples, but the statement that ‘trade was perhaps 
only war czrried on in another way’ is conclusive evi- 
dence of the extent to which he has failed to profit 
from a study of Unwin’s contributions. 

The work has the serious defects from the stand- 
point of Canada of inaccuracy and from the standpoint 
of the history of commerce of neglecting an important 
viewpoint. In spite of these defects he has written a 
very readable book. He has drawn on apt quotations 
and has chosen interesting illustrations. The student 
and teacher will find much entertainment throughout 
and unfortunately the inaccuracies and the weakness 
of structure will probably not be detected. It will 
probably be a popular textbook for high schools; but 
let us hope not for universities. 

H. A. Innis. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Tue Last SHEAF. Essays by Edward Thomas (Cape 
Nelson; pp. 221; $2.25). 

It would astonish Edward Thomas to find that ten 
years or so after his death he was among the most 
securely established poets of his generation. He wrote 
prose industriously—too industriously—for most of twenty 
years; the war—it was probably the war—shook him out 
of verse into prose; and before he died he saw a few of 
his short pieces of verse printed over a pseudonym. But 
his real reputation, the reputation which accounts for the 
appearance in print of these last prose gleanings, is one 
that he never tasted. It is natural to read these late 
essays in the light of the verse that he was writing at 
about the same time. Those who know his poem on 
The Unknown Voice will enjoy his prose sketch The First 
Cuckoo better than those who do not know it. But 
these too will find a choice satisfaction in this sensitive 
writing. And when we come to the end of comparisons 
between verse and prose we find that the prose is better 
than the verse had allowed us to think. Occasionally 
even, where verse and prose, the verse with its irregular 
spoken rhythms and the prose with its smoother printed 
fluency, can be discovered treading the same ground to- 
gether, the prose holds its own. The last essay in this 
volume—was it written before or after the corresponding 
poem?—says exactly what the verse says and says it just 
as perfectly. Looking at the English countryside, and 
thinking of the war that had begun, he writes:— 

Something I had omitted. Something, I felt, had to 
be done before I could look again composedly at English 
landscape, at the elms and poplars about the houses, at 
the purple-headed wood-betony with two pairs of dark 
leaves on a stiff stem, who stood sentinel among the 
grasses or bracken by hedge-side or wood’s edge. What 
he stood sentinel for I did not know, any more than what 
I had got to do. 

In 1914 we did not foresee how well this sort of thing 
would wear. It seems to say what others would have felt 
if they had been left to themselves. Edward Thomas 


helps them to feel it in retrospect. 
B. F. 


THE CLEGHORN Papers, Edited by the Rev. William Neil 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xix, 295; $5.50). 

The present book must be of great interest to all 
those who wish to get behind the bald facts of history. 
It is the clear matter-of-fact diary of a Scottish professor 
of history ‘by whose instrumentality the Island of Ceylon 
was annexed to the British Empire.’ Hugh Cleghorn was 
the agent of the British government in securing the trans- 
fer of the Swiss regiment de Meuron from the Dutch to 
the British service.. Cleghorn first carried on negotia- 
tions with the owner of the regiment, the Count de 
Meuron. He not only persuaded the Count to agree to 
the transfer of the regiment, but persuaded him to accom- 
pany Cleghorn to India, in order to make certain that the 
transfer took place according to agreement. 

The present volume is the diary for the years 1795- 
1796 during which these events took place. We get the 
details of the negotiations with the Count, the events of 
the long journey to India, the actual transfer of the regi- 
ment from the Dutch East India Co. to the British East 
India Co. The regiment was stationed in Ceylon and its 
transfer so weakened the Dutch, and strengthened the 
English, that the capture of the island by the latter fol- 
lowed almost as a matter of course. 

G. BE. W. 
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Lord Oxford’s Diaries Disclose 
the Wartime Secrets of 
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My Heart anv My F1LEsH, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
(Viking Press-Irwin and Gordon; pp. 300; $2.50). 

We have been looking forward to another novel from 
the pen of Miss Roberts ever since the appearance of The 
Time of Man. There can be little question that in The 
Time of Man Miss Roberts made a contribution to the 
novel in America that will ultimately, I think, be regarded 
as comparable in its significance to this year’s popular 
success, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, though the former 
book has not been accorded the acclaim which greeted 
the more brilliantly conceived work of Mr. Wilder. 

This new novel of Miss Roberts’ may be disappointing 
to some of her most enthusiastic admirers. The other 
novel, her first one, was the result of several years’ work, 
and has the leisurely mellowness which comes of un- 
hurried effort; while her new book conveys the perhaps 
unwarranted impression of a very conscious repetition of 
a successful method. This impression of deliberate 
artistry can be felt even in such a delightful sentence as 
the following :— 

Small children who had labored to keep their efforts 
at learning distinct, who had used letters for spelling 
words and numbers for making sums, read upon the board 
of the —* hall such dissipated and trivial statements 
as a— b= 6. 

The hardness of life is less frequently softened in out- 
line by the mist of idealism; hence the phrasing is often 
starker. Still, the technique is in general the same. Life 
is seen through the sense impressions of the main char- 
acter as it hums in staccato fragments of conversation or 
song or cry through her ears, or flits by in swiftly moving 
commonplace happenings past her vision. 

J. D. R. 


HIBERNIA OR THE FuTuRE OF IRELAND, by Bolton C. 
Waller (Kegan Paul-Musson; pp. 96; 85 cents). 

‘It is time that a cheerful book on Ireland were writ- 
ten, and now it can be done honestly.’ One realizes with 
a shock what a revolution must have passed over the dis- 
tressful isle in our day when a book so matter-of-fact and 
so cynically sensible as this one can introduce itself as 
cheerful. Mr. Waller foresees a mild and somewhat drab 
economic prosperity for the Free State put chiefly stresses 
the obstacles in the way. The best and most adventurous 
of the peasants have been drained off by emigration. The 
combined efforts of the Universities hardly produce two 
competent economists per annum. On the political side 
he predicts union with Ulster within the lifetime of per- 
sons now living but again carefully points out the ob- 
stacles; and in the end his one assurance seems to be 
that the mistakes which England is certain to make in 
her treatment of Ulster will drive the North-East to re- 
consider its position. On the cultural side of Irish life he 
is frank about the absurdity of the Gaelic movement. He 
is even without illusions as to the Irish literary move- 
ment. Irish writers are either likely to be plucked up 
and left without roots and so to degenerate into ‘that 
kind of tame cat which is known in London as a lion,’ or 
they become members of the Dublin intellegentsia, ‘write 
books about one another and take in one another’s 
intellectual washing, in some cases merely the dirty 
water.’ Ag for the Protestant gentry of the South, their 
sole contribution to the Free State so far has been a vague 
amiability. The book should be widely read, especially 
by the romantic Irishman of our continent. It has one 
glaring omission. There is nothing about the position of 
the Roman Catholic Church in this matter-of-fact realistic 
commonwealth of the future. F. H. U. 


THE QuaRRy Woop, by Nan Shepherd (Macmillang in 
Canada; pp. 256; $2.50). 

This is the story of Martha Ironside, daughter of an 
Aberdeenshire ploughman, who went to King’s, of her 
adjustment to the University environment, of her spiritual 
adventuring therein, of her love for her friend’s husband, 
of her rebellion against the world, of her final clear ac- 
ceptance of life: ‘Sail not beyond the pillars of Hercules.’ 
Tnere is nothing in such a bare synopsis to indicate that 
the book is greatly different from scores of other first 
novels with an autobiographical flavour, yet one leaves 
Miss Shepherd’s story with that feeling of exaltation 
which is produced only by great art. 

The background for what is primarily a story of the 
spirit is reproduced with rich elaboration of authentic 
detail. Here for once is a realistic treatment of a Scot- 
tish village, (recognizable as West Cults), far removed 
from the mawkishness of the ‘Kail-yard’ school, or the 
Sentimental Tommy pathos of Thrums. It rings true, 
sometimes terribly so. The phonetic transcription of the 
racy Deeside idiom may occasionally prove a stumbling- 
block to the impatient Sassenach, but a glossary is pro- 
vided, and the effort is decidedly worth making. There 
are a number of memorable minor characters, each one 
well done. Miss Shepherd can reveal personality in a 
single vivid phrase. 

There are interesting glimpses of student life at Aber- 
deen. The description of one of Grierson’s lectures 
should bring an envious thrill to the heart of every Eng- 
lish teacher, and joyous memories to those who have been 
fortunate enough to have heard him in the flesh. The 
delicate craftsmanship of the whole book is a tribute to 
his influence. 

The Quarry Wood is a finely written achievement, 
truthful alike in characterization and setting, richly hu- 
man, and of amazingly sure craftsmanship. One can 


hardly believe it a first novel. 
W. S. M. 


THE PLaINs OF ABRAHAM, by James Oliver Curwood 
(Doubleday, Doran, Gundy, Ltd.; pp. 316; $2.00). 

The appearance of a posthumous work invariably 
arouses a broader interest, and as a rule calls forth a 
greater measure of approbation than did the previous 
achievements of its creator. In the case of The Plains 
of Abraham, however, I do not hesitate to agree with the 
many who have already pronounced this book Curwood’s 
best. It may, too, be considered one of the finest books 
of its type that has yet been produced by a Canadian 
writer. 

A boy, a girl, and a very remarkable dog (all of whom, 
Curwood tells us, really did exist in that bloody period 
preceding the struggle which gave North America to the 
English) are the principal characters in the story, the 
scene of which is laid in the wilderness of the French 
frontier westward of the Richelieu and Lake Champlain. 
Jeems Bulain, son of a pioneer Frenchman and an Eng 
lish mother, develops at an early age a strong affection 
for Toinette, lovely daughter of Tonteur, a French baron 
living in a nearby seigneurie. A patrician mother fosters 
in Toinette a hatred of the English, and Jeems, because 
of his dual blood and lowly birth, is for many years the 
object of the maiden’s contempt. A holocaust, perpetrated 
by the Mohawks at the instigation of treacherous whites, 
brings these two young people together in a common bond 
of destitution and suffering. Events follow in swift suc- 
cession. Captured by a band of Seneca warriors they are 
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Electrical Ambassadors 


order to serve the people of 
Canada—from those who live in 
the largest cities, to those dwelling 
in temote hamlets—the Northern 
Electric Company have established 
their direct ambassadors in strategic 
distributing points of the Dominion. 
From these centres radiate the in- 
fluence, and that persanal service 


which the Northern Electric Com- 
pany desire the public to expect 
of them. 

These branches, therefore, enable 
all parts of the Dominion to share 
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borne away to the Hidden Village of that tribe, miracu- 
lously escaping death on several occasions. The amazing 
drama of Jeems and Toinette—not to forget Odd, the dog 
—comes to its splendid climax just after the triumph of 
the English on the Plains of Abraham in 1759. 

The story is doubly interesting because it is founded 
on fact, and should hold a profound appeal for Canadians 
of any age. Cc. L. M. 


Tue PEOPLE OF THE TWILIGHT, by Diamond Jenness 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xii, 247; $3.00). 


Not so very long ago I heard the author of this story 
of two years spent among the Eskimos of remote Corona- 
tion Gulf in a lecture on the pre-American home of the 
Indians of this continent. The lecturer was very earnest, 
contending for the faith delivered to the ethnologists, and 
now attacked by various heretical men, notably in Great 
Britain. The lecture bristled with data and logic; the 
illustrative slides were formidably serious. I enjoyed the 
lecture very much, but in a reverent way, not a boisterous 
one. 

Consequently, it comes as somewhat of a surprise 
(I am told that it should not have done so), to find that 
this book by the chief official anthropologist of the Do- 
minion is an exceedingly human and humorous story, 
with the emphasis on the adventures, on the ludicrous 
situations, on the non-scientific side of intercourse with 
the people. The illustrations, exclusive of a couple of 
indispensable maps consist chiefly of photographs of snow 
huts, journeyings, fishing and other occupations of the 
party and its various Eskimo friends. 

The narrative is the main object of the book, and it 
is one of the most quietly engrossing travel narratives I 
have read, but there is, in addition, a wealth of gently 
insinuated information on the habits of the Canadian 
Eskimos, their hardships, their magic and morals, their 
loyalties and fears. Occasionally, the routine of estab- 
lishing new connections, of trading and building, is 
varied by more exciting events. The story of how the 
author came to be accused of murder by magic, and the 
manner of his acquittal, is at one and the same time 
thrilling and very amusing. J.D. R. 


THE LAND OF GREEN GINGER, by Winifred Holtby (Nel- 
son; pp. 319; $2.00). 


According to the title-page this novel is dedicated to 
a philosopher in Peshawar who wanted something to read. 
A critic in Cawnpore might conceivably object that philo- 
sophers are people with large desires who are apt to ask 
for the moon, and might inquire if the philosopher had 
conscientiously studied the philosophy of the East. If he 
had profited thereby he should have purged himself of 
desire. Then he would not have wanted something to 
read, Miss Holtby would have had no excuse for writing 
The Land of Green Ginger, and there would have been 
one novel less for the jaded reviewer. However, the novel 
has been written and has found a publisher, but one would 
have liked a postscript to say what the philosopher in 
Peshawar thought about it, and whether the ginger was 
hot in his mouth. If the philosopher might be charged with 
paternity, the other cause of procreation is the fantastic 
name of an old street in Hull. These two causes have 
begotten a book which is neither more nor less worth 
reading than the great multitude of literary offspring com- 
ing under the head of current fiction, appearing with the 
same regularity and profusion as the flowers that bloom 
in the spring, tra la. S.H.H. 


Morocco From a Motor, by Paul E. Vernon (Black— 
Macmillans in Canada; pp. viii, 184; illustrated; $3.75), 
The honest title of this work no less than the col- 
oured photographs which illustrate it will prevent it being 
bought by the wrong people. Its value lies in the assur. 
ance it will give prospective tourists that under the ex- 
cellent French administration of today they may traverse 
Northern Africa from Algiers to Casablanca in ‘perfect 
comfort and safety’, over smooth roads, furnished at pro- 
per intervals with comfortable hotels. Mr. Vernon did it 
on a contract with a tourist company which ‘called for the 
best at all times’, and he enjoyed it very much. 
R. de B, 


A Book AxsouT Paris, by George & Pearl Adam (Cape 
—Nelson; pp. 192; $3.75). 

This is a very good book indeed about Paris, written 
by an English couple who have lived there so many years 
as to have come to understand the city as well as English 
people very well can, and whose admiration and attach- 
ment have stood the test of disenchantment. Their Paris 
is not the Paris of Montmartre, although that is suft- 
ciently described in its place, but the Paris of the citizen. 
There are chapters on its roadways and the look of its 
streets, on its home life and its suburbs, on its children, 
shops, and politicians. The reader visits the Chamber of 
Deputies in the company of an exceedingly well-informed 
cbserver (for Mr. Adam is one of the best-known English 
correspondents in Paris), but he is also introduced to the 
Parisian by his own fireside and even given glimpses of 
his wife in her kitchen. The book is written with dis- 
tinction and quiet humour, is well put together, and charm- 


ingly illustrated from drawings by H. F. Warner. 
R. de B. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended notice or review in this or subsequent 
issues. 

THE ONE AND THE OTHER, by Richard Curle (Cape- 
Nelson; pp. 320; $2.00). 

GERMAN LykIcs, FOR ENGLISH ery by Lucia Young 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 78; 

SHAKESPEARE IN THE tbat om, by D. 
Nichol Smith (Oxford University Press; pp. 91; $1.50). 

PROBLEMS OF Peace. Lectures Delivered at the Geneva 
Institute of International Relations (Oxford University 
Press; pp. xi, 379; $3.25). 

J. S. Bacu, A Biography by Charles Sanford Terry 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xix, 292, and 76 Plates; 
$6.25). 

PEAKS AND Frescoges, A Study of the Dolomites, by 
oan, McDowall (Oxford University Press; pp. 123; 
5.00) 

NETTLE Harvest, by Sylvia —— Hooke (Doubleday, 
Doran and Gundy, Ltd.; pp. 290; ). 

WHat IS THE MATTER WITH > sc aeodnl by Politicus (A. 
H. Stockwell, Ltd.; pp. 96; 2/6). 

THE MONEY ILLUSION, by Irving Fisher (The Adelphi 
Company; pp. xv, 245; $2.00). 

QUEEN ELIZABETH AND SOME ForREIGNERS, by Victor Von 
Klarwill. Translated by Professor T. H. Nash (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. xiii, 439; $5.50). 

ENGLAND’s HoLy Wak, by Irene Cooper Willis (Knopf- 
Longman’s-Green; pp. xx, 398; $4.00). 

THE MERLEWOOD Mystery, by Mrs. J. O. Arnold (T. 
Nelson & Sons, Ltd.; pp. 320; $2.00). 

THE POET OF GALILEE, by William Ellery Leonard (Vik- 
ing Press-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 159; $2.00). 

SWINDLERS AND Rocvss IN FRENCH Drama, by Hilda 
Laura Norman (Macmillans in Canada; pp. ix, 259; $3.25). 

CANADIAN SHORT Stories, Edited by Raymond Knister 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xix, 340; $3.00). 
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LONDON 
LETTER 


Tue Ho.tipay Exopus. 








off to the moors, ‘everybody who is somebody’ 

going out of town, and the great town carrying 
on just as usual; these are the London reminders at the 
moment. The newspapers are all advertising books 
for holiday reading, and the fictional froth is at the 
top of the bumper. The prime popular novelist has 
produced a second novel (not to speak of a new play) 
within the month, and it is said to be just as good and 
exciting as the rest of the bunch. Part of the August 
Exodus this year has taken on commemorative colours 
in the great trek back to France and Flanders and the 
old battle-fields, of the eleven thousand British war- 
pilgrims. As you know, the Menin Gate, Ypres, was 
the objective of the pilgrimage; and you have read the 
accounts of the solemn ritual there So the 
war memories fade, recur, and grow vivid again, as 
the Augusts come round. Canada has her own share in 
them. Another more joyous event in which she has 


Pit the m T prorogued, rain falling, sportsmen 


lately been sharing is the ‘Ninth Olympiad’ over in 
Holland. I have just crossed from Flushing, after 
acting on the International Jury for Literature and 
Art there at Amsterdam, and it is inevitable that one’s 
impressions of the two capitals, Dutch and English, 
should be a bit mixed. Ziedaar, mynheer! 


MEN AND Books. 


But before turning to foreign topics, let me note 
one or two literary occurrences at home. Two notable 
men that I knew in the London circle have dropped out, 
—one the veteran Richard Whiteing, novelist, essayist, 
and journalist, the other Austin Harrison, who made 
the English Review into a very live politico-literary 
monthly. Richard Whiteing, who lived to be eighty- 
eight, was best known by his novel No. 5 John Street, 
which reached film-fame. This was a later book; his 
first novel, Democracy, appeared as far back as 1876. 
His autobiography, My Harvest, was written thirteen 
years ago, and I remember him then a vigorous old man 
with a leonine head, full grey locks and beard, and a 
humorous, critical, and at times caustic tongue. Aus- 
tin Harrison too had a trenchant way with him, more 
suited in style to politics and party-warfare than to 
pure letters. As an editor he was open to new ideas 
and welcomed new blood, and gave John Masefield an 
opportunity by publishing The Everlasting Mercy in 





year. 
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the English Review. One must not forget that he was 
the son of a famous father, Frederick Harrison, whose 
‘Life’ he wrote. By that one book probably he will 
be longest remembered. The centenary of Tolstoi’s 
birth, which falls this month, has prompted a new 
authoritative edition in 21 volumes, with a possible 
further 14, if the first batch succeeds. Introductions 
are contributed by John Galsworthy, H. G. Wells, 
Gilbert Murray and other writers; and a new Life of 
Tolstoy is to appear by Aylmer Maude. The mention 
of Galswortliy recalls that his book, Swan Song, the 
wind-up of the Forsyte Saga, is the best discussed 
book of the month and I saw it in the book-shops of 
Amsterdam this week. 


SomE OLYMPIAN IMPRESSIONS. 


We ran through a terrific thunderstorm en route 
for Amsterdam, and it was still raining hard on the 
forenoon of the opening day of the Olympiad; but a 
smiling Dutch damsel told us the sun would shine by 
one o'clock. So it did, as we stepped down into our 
places, two atoms out of twenty thousand, and gazed 
astonished over the huge green, grey and tawny oval 
of the Stadium, while the trumpets sounded for the 
march-in of the first band of Olympians,—the Greek 
atheletes. We were too bewildered to take in at once 
the whole sensation of the scene. What did it remind 
one of? The march of the ‘Black Shirts’ into the 
great Square, the Piazza Venezia, on the giorno natale 
at Rome four years before—or the muster of the choirs 
at a Welsh National Eisteddfod? Something mighty 
impressive about this countless multitude of onlookers. 
My next neighbour said they looked to her like a bank 
of myriad pebbles above a green sea. But why did 
the Greeks wear,—not bright Olympian garb, but black 
formal dress, as if they were going to Church? They 
were the most conventional of all these gladiators, ex- 
cept the Japs, who actually wore shining top-hats and 
fashionable black coats. What a relief, when the 
Turks stepped along in loose red Dolmans, or the 
Italians in green jackets with blue shirts, or the Cana- 
dians in bright garb, or the Swiss in scarlet jackets, 
spreading a brilliant pattern on the grass. Ra, ra, ra! 
what a cheer, as the ‘Americans’ made their entry, and 
the band played ‘Yankee Doodle’. They, the Dutch 
and the Germans, put the biggest force into the field. 
The smallest was Panama’s; a boy-scout standard 
bearer and a single follower, which set us all laughing. 
Some of the Swiss were glorious tall fellows, and the 
British were just as stalwart as they joined on. They 
marched right well, with two Highland Pipers striding 
proudly behind the flag-bearer. But we were sorry to 
see they were the only contingent who put their women 
athletes at the rear,—possibly because only four had 


joined up? 


THE VENICE OF THE NorTH. 


Now, as trying to collect the impressions of the 
Games, I revisualise the scene—the tawny running- 
track with its serpentine white lines, the minute num- 
bered runners crouching for the start, the shout, as the 
pistol lets them go, and the waving of little flags by 
their supportera,— Swedish, Belgian, Canadian, 
Dutch and what not,—all these motley memories blend 
into the spectacle of Amsterdam. Before this visit 
I had only gone there in winter, prompted by the 
‘Nederland-Engeland Society’, and had looked for the 
old houses along the canals, or for the sombre ghost 
of Rembrandt emerging from his own door in Joden 
Bree Straat. But now the modern city, reared like 
Venice on piles, with its bold new architecture and its 
new challenge to the sea,—the Zuyder Zee in particu- 
lar,—and with every road pointing to the Stadium,— 
gave one a sense of powers at work and the promise of 
the New Netherlands that were to be. To give us, 
the foreign guests and Adjudicators at the Olympiad, 
a better idea of the sea-powers of Amsterdam, the City 
invited us one day to a voyage round the Port and 
over the Zuyder Zee. We were a cosmopolitan com- 
pany, on the steamer I found myself sitting opposite 
a young lady from Montreal. We talked of the St. 


Lawrence, and the draining of a tract of the Zuyder 
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Zee, as Dr. Jansma and others had explained it to us, 
as we steamed along the water-way. Twenty years 
or more, and men may be walking again where now 
the herrings swim, and Volendam—where we landed to 
see the islanders in their quaint trousers and old Dutch 
caps and petticoats, where it is told that even the ducks 
eat fish, and the fish in revenge eat strange meat,—will 
be an island no longer. Only a Dutch poet like 
Boutens, or that eloquent sonnetteer Boeken, could in- 
deed express all the future possibilities of the Zuyder 
Zee, and the port of Amsterdam. That was only one 
day out of a great week, which left us, two British 
guests, feeling we had seen that memorable thing,— 
ancient Greece alive again, on Dutch soil, and the 
youth of the world putting out its strength without 


bloodshed. Ernest Ruys. 
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THE WORD MADE FLESH 


N March of the year 1869, before the Russian 
| Chemical Society, Mendeleeff presented a paper in 

which was embodied the now familiar generaliza- 
tion known as the periodic law. At first sight there 
would seem to be little consequence in the fact that 
if the elements are arranged in the order of their 
atomic weights, elements of similar properties occur 
at regular intervals in the list. As a matter of fact 
Newlands and others had already failed to awaken 
interest in very similar suggestions. Nevertheless, as 
Mendeleeff conceived it, the periodic law became a 
generalization of the first importance. Its relation to 
the existing body of observed fact was simple and 
direct and, what for our present purpose is more inter- 
esting, it provided the opportunity for a spectacular 
demonstration of the inductive method in science. 

In order to arrange the elements in groups and 
series so as to demonstrate the periodicity of proper- 
ties, Mendeleeff was compelled to leave a number of 
gaps. To its author these were not points of failure in 
the theory, but evidences of the existence of elements 
as yet undiscovered. With complete confidence he 
foretold the discovery of elements and predicted their 
properties. In 1871 he asserted that a certain gap in 
group iii, between aluminium and indium would be 
filled by an element which he called ‘eka-aluminium’. 
From the properties of the known elements surround- 
ing the gap he predicted that the new element would 
have an atomic weight of about 69, a valency of 3, 
a density of about 5.9 and that it would form alums 
after the fashion of aluminium. Since it would be 


more volatile than aluminium he predicted that it would 
be discovered by the spectroscope. Four years after- 
wards de Boisbaudran was led by spectroscopic obser- 
vations to the discovery of a new element, gallium, 
with the properties predicted by Mendeleeff. Thus the 
abstract eka-aluminium was supplanted by the concrete 
gallium; the word was made flesh. 

Similar though less startling events are of necessity 
a matter of common occurrence in every branch of 
science in which the inductive method is employed. 
Now, biology is an inductive science, but the living 
objects studied by the biologist possess such an over- 
whelming complexity of properties that, judged by the 
standards at present available for their observation and 
comparison, living organisms are exceedingly variable 
and notoriously hard to predict. Yet certain theoretical 
conceptions have made prediction possible even in bio- 
logy. When Huxley was visiting Marsh, at Yale, in 
1876, and examining with interest his unique collec- 
tion of fossil ancestors of the horse, he stated that 
in his opinion the series was not complete. He pre- 
dicted that the remains of an equine creature having 
five toes would yet be discovered. Within two months 
Marsh had found just such a fossil in a formation 
which indicated the proper chronology. Thus the 
theory of evolution and the theory of morphological 
homology, upon which the prediction was based, were 
brought into relation with a new observational fact. 

But biological prescience is perhaps most highly 
developed in the field of genetics where, thanks to re- 
cent acquisitions to the Mendelian theory of inherit- 
ance, prediction has come to be a commonplace. In 
the hands of the Columbia school, Mendelian genetics 
has become an instrument by means of which in the 
offspring of a new mating of the fruit-fly Drosophila, 
for instance, not only the various types themselves, but 
also their numerical proportions can be predicted with 
the accuracy of an exact experiment. Indeed, within 
definite but quite wide limits, fruit-flies can now be 
made to order, and in Morgan’s laboratory types have 
been produced which probably never have appeared and 
certainly could never survive in the state of nature. 
The genetical word has been made flesh in a very literal 
sense. 

Post-Newtonian astronomy is, however, the tradi- 
tional medium for accurate scientific forecasting. 
Among the wealth of examples which this ancient 
science provides, none are more interesting than those 
which have to do with the appearance of comets, 
phenomena which up to quite recent times were clothed 
with a thousand superstitions, even by highly civilized 
people. The great comet of Halley in the course of the 
twenty-five appearances it has made even since the 
record of 12 B.C., must have been the cause of an in- 
credible amount of suffering and apprehension. Some 
of the results of such apprehensions are not without 
an element of humour to the modern reader. The 
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spectacular comet of 1582 for instance, convinced in- 
numerable people of the speedy end of the world. 
In excited anticipation of this event many thoughtlessly 
bequeathed their goods to the monasteries. The monks 
however, ‘showed themselves to be the better philo- 
sophers and accepted the goods of the earth while 
awaiting the caprices of the sky’. 

Newton and Halley put an end to all this. To- 
gether they succeeded in giving mathematical expres- 
sion to the course of the comet of 1680, having employ - 
ed the law of universal gravitation to determine its 
form. So when in 1682 another comet appeared, 
Halley was in a position to identify its path with those 
of comets observed in 1607 and 1531 and further to 
predict its re-appearance early in 1759. Since the 
latter date it has appeared twice, in 1835 and 1910, 
on which occasions it was anticipated with interest 
as a normal part of an orderly universe and not greeted 
with foreboding as a supernatural manifestation. 

Conspicuous events such as these rarely fail to 
capture the passing interest even of those who are little 
concerned with science; but they may also be made 
the starting-point of increasing pleasures in the appre- 
ciation of science. They exhibit the workings of 
scientific method and illustrate the relation between 
imaginative theory on the one hand and the simple 
products of observation which may be called experi- 
.mental facts, on the other. It may be noted paren- 
thetically that what the scientist actually does and what 
he actually observes are usually quite simple things. 
Watching a chemist at work, one is forcibly reminded 
ot the manipulations of a cook at the kitchen stove. 
The complexity as well as the beauty of science comes 
in with its composite architecture which is dependent 
upon neither experimental facts nor theory alone, but 
upon the articulation of the experimental facts to 
theory and thus to each other. 

It is this junction of theory and experimental fact 
which the Biblical figure of speech ‘The word was made 
flesh’ is used here to connote. It must not be taken 
to convey the questionable but common impression 
that a theory, however rigorously established, can ever 
assume the quality of an experimental fact. Fortun- 
ately this is a time in the history of science when the 
danger of this conception is or ought to be easy 
to avoid. For we have lived to see Newton’s law of 
gravitation become ambiguous and unsatisfactory and 
undergo modification if not replacement. The magni- 
ficent theory, rightly held to be the fine flower of in- 
tellectual achievement, the very model of an eternal 
law of nature is now inadequate as a complete interpre- 
tation of the available bady of experimental fact. 
Without doubt the contribution of Einstein, though 
perhaps satisfactory today, will tomorrow suffer the 
same fate. The history of science will not permit us 
to forget how much of that great and ever changing 
structure is built from the human imagination. We 


must be prepared, therefore, to realize that when we 
come to scrutinize the scientific edifice closely we shall 
find not so much of ‘nature’ as we had expected and 
more of man. In the graceful words of Eddington :— 

‘We have found a strange foot-print on the shores 
of the unknown. We have devised profound theories, 
one after another, to account for its origin. At last 
we have succeeded in reconstructing the creature that 
made the foot-print. And Lo! it is our own.’ 


G. H. Durr. 











The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 


The common attitude of orthodox, academic and con- 
servative economists towards the theories and writings of 
Foster and Catchings appears to be either the patronising, 
the off-hand, or the contemptuous, and that without the 
support of successful refutation to justify it. Indeed 
though these authors offered and paid a handsome price 
for adverse criticism, and though plenty was forthcoming, 
no gross fallacy has been disclosed that seriously weakens 
their argument. I must apologise to your reviewer, Mr. 
W. Russell Maxwell, for having no knowledge of his status 
as an economist (probably a confession of the crassest 
ignorance of Who’s Who), but I gather from his review 
of The Road to Plenty that he is at least slightly orthodox, 
or academic, or conservative. He pats the authors on the 
head for having discussed an important subject in an easy- 
to-read form (a pernicious practice that is fortunately be- 
coming rare—that of dressing up your argument 
as fiction in order to deceive into interest some innocent 
story-reader whose opinion is not worth having and whose 
influence is negligible) yet in the only sentence in which 
he criticizes their work he manages to convey the sugges- 
tion that it really contains nothing new, is based on an 
arbitrary assumption, is more or less an ill-considered cure- 
all scheme. 

Actually Foster and Catchings have been at some pains 
in all their writings to show that they have not arbitrarily 
picked on the flow of money to consumers as the source 
of economic trouble. Very briefly their argument is that 
since the end of all production is consumption, in a money 
economy the flow of money to consumers must be such as 
will allow them to remove goods approximately as they 
are produced, otherwise production will languish. Two 
matters of common fact support their theory; that con- 
sumers do not, on the whole, have enough money to main- 
tain production at the level they would gladly have it; 
and that providing a flow of money to producers presents 
literally no problem. It hardly seems arbitrary, then, to 
direct attention to the flow of money to consumers as the 
hopeful place to seek a remedy. The authors have turned 
their theory inside out pretty thoroughly and are satisfied 
that it is free from holes. If anyone else can discover any, 
I. for one, would be interested to hear about it. 


Yours, etc., 
E: J. Sovurssy. 
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To the Editor, THe Canapran Forum: 


Sir: 


In your August number I notice some _ com- 
ments on my notes in a preceding issue. In Mr. Pater- 
son’s letter regarding the Governor-Generalship there is 
a point that requires an answer. I did not say that Can- 
adians ‘even of the best type’ lack the necessary qualities 
for this position. On the contrary. I said that undoubt- 
edly there were some Canadians who had the necessary 
qualities, but that I did not think they would ever be 
given the post. As for the qualities I had in mind in 
addition to the political detachment on which I enlarged, 
they include a sense of public duty coupled with a com- 
plete indifference to personal advantage, the tact of a 
diplomat, the patience of Job, and an infinite capacity 
for being bored without showing it. These are qualities 
rarely developed in the citizens of a young country, and, 
when developed in combination, they still more rarely 
conduce to their possessors achieving sufficient promin- 
ence to be offered the greatest position in the land. In 
Canada we will probably produce a Cromwell or two and 
a few Burkes and Gladstones long before our public life 
is graced by a type resembling that of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. This is only natural, and is not a matter for regret 
or irritation. 

With regard to Mr. Soulsby’s comments on immigration. 
I am not sure, but I gather that he finds some apparent 
inconsistency between my notes on immigration and an 
article I wrote some months ago. I should be sorry to 
think I had expressed myself so badly. In my article I 
was considering the subject in general and my point was 
that if we desire rapid growth by immigration we must 
adapt our whole national policy to that end. I still think 
s0. But in my notes to which Mr. Soulsby refers I was 
considering a particular aspect of present circumstances, 
and my point was that the spirit animating the Minister 
of Immigration was a matter of the first importance. If 
he had not the zeal of an apostle, he was not the man for 
the job. Of course, a good deal more than a zealous Minister 
will be required to make any great difference in the 
volume of immigration or to handle large numbers of 
British immigrants successfully. 


Yours, etc., 


RIOHARD DE BRISAY. 
Toronto, August 7th. 
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** As good almost killa manas kill a 


book: who kills a 


man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image ; but he who 
destroys a good book kills reason itself.’’—Areopagitica. 


CANADIAN SHORT STORIES 
Edited by Raymond Knister ............. $2.50 


Some of the most interesting Canadian prose has 
been short stories. This volume is the result 
of a survey of the whole of Canadian short fic- 
tion, with an anthology of scores of stories by 
writers internationally known. The editor, Ray- 
mond Knister, is a new writer whose work in 
magazines—criticisms, short stories and poetry— 
has been widely praised. 


THE DOWNFALL OF TEMLAHAM 
By Marius Barbeau, illustrited 


Says S. Morgan-Powell: “It is a beautiful story, told with 
rare tenderness and a keen appreciation of the visionary 
gifts and idealistic conceptions of the Indian people... . 
The charm of this volume lies not only in its picturesque 
presentation of legend and folklore, but also in the ingeni- 
ous linking up of these with actual historical progress. One 
feels that one is witnessing, not merely reading about, the 
passing of a race. The word lingers and the vision does not 


Ar 
$3.50 GHortin Hoare 


THE SEIGNEURS OF LA SAULAYE 

By Johnston Abbott $2.00 
This romance of early Canada, wherein the 
scenes shift from old Quebec and the wilderness 
to far-off France, is replete with adventure. The 
experiences of Paul and Gaston in the wilderness 
form a particularly thrilling phase of the story, 
which, after an untangling of the threads, has a 
happy ending. 


CONSTABLE MISCELLANY VOLUMES 


These books enjoy a well deserved popularity, 
not alone for their literary excellence, but for 
their uniformly high quality of production. We 
recommend the following from the latest catalogue. 
The Jews, by Hilaire Belloc ............. acesteses $1.00 
Orvieto Dust, by Wilfranc Hubbard ............ -- $1.00 
170 Chinese Poems, by Arthur Waley ..... BPD yee - $1.00 
Treasury of English Prose by Logan Pearsall Smith $1.00 
The Student Life and other Essays, by Sir William 
Osler, with an introduction by H. H. Bashford and Sweet 
Waters, by Harold Nicolson, will be issued shortly. 
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THE LETTERBOOK OF SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE 


By Sybil Rosenfeld, 


About - - - - - ° ‘ 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes. 


$5.50 


Restoration Comedy began with Sir George Etherege, but his Letterbox is pone as famous as his plays, and it is now printed 


in full for the first time. The 


Letters are written from the stodgy German 


t 
ourt of Ratisbon, where he was sent on a diplo- 


matic mission, and they paint an engaging portrait of a modish rascal. 


WAR IN THE AIR. Vol. I. By H. A. Jones 


This is the second and long-waited volume of the official Air History of the War, begun some years 
account of the Dardanelles Campaign 
Somme, and the Naval Operations up to and including the Battle of Jutland. 


Raleigh. It contains a thrilli 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN LIBERALISM. 
Translated by R. G. Collingwood - 


“., . Signor de Ru 
. "—Manchester Guardian. 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE. SECOND SERIES. 


By Guido de Ruggiero, 


$5.00 


ago by the late Sir Walter 
, the air fighting on the Western Front up to the end of the 
here are many maps and plans. 


$4.75 


iero has written the best treatise of its kind since the classic volume of the late lamented Henri Michael 


$3.25 
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Lectures delivered at the Geneva Institute of International Relations, giving a clear view of the various activities of the League 


of Nations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH HISTORY—STUART PERIOD, 1603-1714. 


Edited by Godfrey Davies - 


About $6.25 


A standard reference work which every self-respecting library and every serious student of history will be bound to have. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CRIME. By Boris Brasol. 


A psycho-social explanation of crime. 
chologist, the scientist, and the general reader. 


$5.00 


It will long occupy a merited place among the standard books of the lawyer, the psy- 
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